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ERE is a picture of a 
H school with an attract- 

ive setting: the beauti- 
ful line of stately trees in the 
background; the neat hedge 
and well-kept garden on the 
side, and the flagpole from 
which we may be sure Old 
Glory would be proudly 
floating if the school children 
were there. 

The building itself, as shown 
in this picture is not notable. 
It is evidently not more cost- 
ly than the ordinary three- 
teacher school such as any 
country neighborhood should 
reasonably aspire to. But 
such a setting for the build- 
ing makes one feel that the 
school has a place in the 
hearts of the people—and 
that is the most important 
thing in getting better schools 
in the rural South. The peo- 
ple of each community should 
realize that it is better to have 
one strong, well supported, 
well equipped school than 














two or three one-room, one- 


Courtesy School Journal, New York 





teacher affairs, and there 


should first of all be an agreement on location that will insure at least 
a three-teacher school—because a three-teacher school is the minimum 


for effective service anywhere. 


And having agreed upon the location, the community school should 


always be regarded as the capital of the 
little republic which we may consider the 
community to be. Citizens should be 
willing to spend money not only to insure 
an adequate length of term together with 
teachers a little better than those any- 
where else in the county, but they should 
strive to make beautiful the school build- 
ing or community capitol, as men in all 
countries have sought to make beautiful 
and artistic the capitol buildings which 
express the spirit of their states. And 
men and women as they grow up should 
look back to the little community school 
with something of the pride and affection 
with which the college man regards his 
more pretentious ‘‘alma mater.”’ 

Why indeed should not the community 
school be ‘‘endowed"’ by the people of 
the neighborhood as the college is en- 
dowed by its graduates and friends? Why 
should not each good citizen say: ‘‘I am 


not only willing to pay taxes to have teachers and buildings such 
as will make me proud to be a citizen of this neighborhood, but at 


my death—or before—I am going to leave something to enrich the 
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community school; a community auditorium, a school farm, play- 


grounds, a domestic science room or 
equipment, a library, a piano, or worthy 
pictures for the walls."’ 

This is the kind of spirit we must de- 
velop in the hearts of our Southern 
country people. We must learn to love 
our schools, love them as developers of 
life and as revealers of the wonderful 
in science and of the beautiful in litera- 
ture and art. And since love begets love, 
it follows that wherever in any neighbor- 
hood a few generous-hearted men and 
women think in this fashion of their 
schools, they may soon influence others 
to do so, and then others and others until 
the whole community is touched by a like 
affection, 


We must get the community school 


into the hearts of the people! 
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TIRE 


HE highest quality tires 

onthe market at approx- 
imately the cost of ordinary 
3,500 mile tires. 


In other words, almost 
double the mileage for about 
the same money. 


In these days when every dollar 
counts, Vacuum Cup Tires represent 
more than ever before the spirit of 
true thrift and conservation. 

Despite their moderate cost, 
Vacuum Cup Tires are guaranteed 
— per warranty tag attached to each 


casing — for 


6,000 Miles 


Makers of Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton Tested’’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies 
Throughout the United States and Canada 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Holstein Heifer Milking Five 
Months Before Calving 


READER has a two-year-old Hol-- 


stein heifer that is not due to 
freshen with her first calf until the 
first of December. He states that 


about 60 days ago, or about April 15, 
her sack or udder began to fill and in 
about 30 days became so distended or 
so full that he thought it wise to milk 
it out. At first he milked once a day, 
but in a short time was forced to milk 
twice a day, and at present she is giv- 
ing over a gallon and a half of milk 
daily, although her first calf is not 
due to come for over five months yet. 


This seems a remarkable case of an 
early development of the milk secret- 
ing function, but such cases some- 
times occur in the highly developed 
special_dairy breeds. Possibly no in- 
jury to the bag would have occurred 
had this heifer not been milked, but 
now that milking has been started it 
will possibly be best to keep it up, 
unless it is desired to attempt to dry 
her off six weeks or two months be- 
fore the time she is due to freshen. 
Possibly it may be all right to milk 
this heifer right up to calving, but 
generally it is not best to do so with 
the average heavy milking cow. 

Our reader asks if this milk is suit- 
able for human food. The heifer be- 
ing well and in good condition and 
there being no inflammation or dis- 
ease in the udder, there is certainly 
no reason why the milk should not be 
perfectly wholesome. We advise its 
use, just as the milk from any other 
healthy cow is used. We are of the 
opinion that a mistake was probably 
made in starting milking this heifer, 
but no serious disadvantages are like- 
ly to result. 





Corn wad Sorghum Silage Com- 
pared 


READER writes: “You recom- 

mend sorghum or cane for silage. 
I know that sorghum will yield more 
pounds of silage per acre, but is not 
the corn silage more nutritious; that 
is, what are the relative values of 
corn and cane silage per ton?” 

There are two ways of comparing 
corn and sorghum silage. One is pure- 
ly theoretical, or a comparison of the 
composition and the digestible nu- 
trients in each, as given by the lead- 
ing authorities. This method is very 
unsatisfactory because the analyses 
of different samples vary greatly and 
enly fairly accurate averages can be 
obtained when a large number of 
analyses are available. We have quite 
a large number of analyses of corn 
silage, but a much smaller number of 
sorghum silage. It is also probably 
true that sorghum silage varies more 
in different samples than will cora 
silage. The degree of maturity of the 
plants will largely influence the com- 
position of the silage from both corn 
and sorghum. Below we give the 
composition of well matured corn sil- 
age and sorghum silage as given by 
Henry in “Feeds and Feeding,” and 
for comparison the analysis of corn 
and sorghum silage as given by Jor- 
dan in “The Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals.” 


| According to | According to- 














Henry } Jordan 

| Sor- | Sor- 
Corn } ghum | Corn | ghum 

Water . ~...| 937) 97.2) 79.1) 76.2 
As! ; re 1.7 3 1 at 

Protet a0 saeeticenete 2.1 ° . J 
¥ her Aas oak. 6.3 6.9 6.0 6.4 
Nitrogen-free ext. ...| 15.4 11.9 11.0 15.3 
rr 4066 8 2 8 8 


Henry’s composition is based on 121 
analyses of corn and 30 of sorghum 
silage, while Jordan’s are based on 99 
analyses of corn silage and 6 of sor- 
ghum. 


It seems quite evident that Jordan’s 
analyses were of corn silage made 
from corn less fully matured than 
were those of Henry’s, for Jordan 
gives 5.4 more water in corn silage 
than given by Henry. This may part- 
ly account for the differences be- 
tween the two authorities, as to the 
chief nutrient, nitrogen-free extract. 
It will be noted that while Henry’s 
analyses show 15.4 per cent of nitro- 
gen free extract in corn and only 11.9 
per cent in sorghum silage, in Jor- 
dan’s analyses the figures are practi- 
cally reversed, 11 per cent in corn and 
15.3 in sorghum silage. 


We think the analyses generally 
show a larger per cent of nitrogen- 
free extract in sorghum silage than in 


show that corn silage is slightly su- 
perior to sorghum silage, ton for ton; 
but the difference is slight and if, as 
we believe, and as all but Henry’s 
analyses seem to show, sorghum sil- 
age contains more carbohydrates 
than corn silage, and as generally 
agreed less protein, the feeds might 
be made about equal by giving more 
protein and a little less carbohy- 
drates in the grain ration fed. 

It therefore seems quite certain to 
us that considering the much heavier 
tonnage per acre obtained from sor- 
ghum in the South, the fact that it 
will wait longer without injury to be 
put in the silo and that more tons can 
be stored in the same silage space, 
sorghum is beyond question a better 
silage crop for the South than corn. 
It is a more certain crop and pro- 
duces on the average 25 to 50 per 
cent more tonnage on the average 
thin lands of the South, which very 
much more than makes up for any 
slight inferiority, ton for ton, in feed- 
ing value. 





Saving the Hogs From Cholera 


HE Southern states, particularly 
those in the Mississippi Valley, 
have greatly increased their hog pro- 





FARM CROPS 
Cowpeas, 


First half of July only:—Early-matur- 


ing corn, soy beans, German millet, 
Sudan grass, cuttings of sweet potato 
vines. 


Last half of July only:—Rutabagas, 
early turnips, second crop Irish potatoes. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 


Ber- 
and 


Late corn, sorghum, Sudan grass, 


muda in pastures, late soy beans 


South being able to plant two to three 





WHAT TO PLANT IN JULY: ARE SEED AND LAND READY? 





Note:—The above suggestions are suited particularly to the Upper 
weeks earlier. 


velvet beans for goil improve- 


VEGETABLES 
Plant in Garden.—Bush snap bean, pole 
bean, bush lima bean, beet, witloof chic- 
ory, carrot, corn, cucumber, lettuce, 
pumpkin, cushaw or winter squash, Irish 
potato, rutabaga turnip. 


cowpeas, 
ment, 


‘Transplant to Garden.—Brusselssprouts, 
cabbage, cauliflower, collard, celery, 
tomato, sweet potato. 


FOR POULTRY 


leek, 


Sow rape. 


South, the Lowe 








corn silage and a smaller per cent of 
protein, and that Jordan’s analyses 
are, therefore, probably more nearly 
accurate than Henry’s. But the tend- 
ency at present is to allow both of 
those crops to more fully mature 
than was formerly true, and possibly 
this tends to bring the per cent of 
nitrogen-free extract in these crops 
more nearly together. 

The other method of comparing 
corn and sorghum silage is by feeding 
tests. This is also more or less un- 
satisfactory unless there are availa- 
ble a large number of tests conducted 
in accurate and similar conditions. A 
sufficiently large number of such tests 
are not available. 


In the feeding of beef cattle at the 
Mississippi Experiment Station sor- 
ghum silage was found only a little 
less valuable than corn silage, ton for 
ton, but there was an apparent safe 
margin of difference in favor of the 
corn silage. 


In two trials with dairy cows at the 
Kansas Station (Circular No. 28) 
“Corn silage was slightly superior, as 
a milk producer, to silage made from 
either Kaffir or cane (sorghum).” But 
“In both trials the cattle gained in 
live weight on cane (sorghum) silage 
more readily than on the silage made 
from Kaffir or corn. This fact would 
indicate that it contained more car- 
bohydrates and sugar or fattening 
nutrients (as the analyses quoted 
from Jordan above show) than the 
other feeds. * * * * It is our 
opinion that cane (sorghum) silage 
would prove the equal, ton for ton, of 
corn or Kaffir silage if the grain ra- 
tion were changed so that the animal 


would use the nutrients more eco- 
nomically. This’ could be done by 
feeding more protein and less fat 
forming nutrients in the grain ra- 
tion.” 

The evidence available seems to 


duction in response to the campaign 
for greater food production. No bet- 
ter proof of this could be given than 
the record made by Mississippi in the 
shipment of hogs to the National 
Stock Yards (St. Louis market) dur- 
ing the last four years: 

HOGS SHIPPED BY MISSISSIPPI TO THE 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 
CY rrr rey te er ee ee 7,244 
BORE. occccecaseasacectuvanseea 8,754 
BORG ci vccavecasisecdesscrcs . BEOEe 
| | PPP Perr TeLeL err? Steer rr 88,730 


This is good war work, but it is 
realized that too many hogs are still 
being lost from cholera. The world 
needs pork too much-for it to be de- 
stroyed by this preventable disease. 
Cholera can now be prevented, and 
the heavy losses which formerly 
could not be avoided should and must 
be reduced to a minimum. 

Pork is such an important, not to 
say essential, war food that the pre- 
vention of loss of hogs from cholera 
should be made a war measure and 
receive the attention its military im- 
portance demands. With county farm 
demonstration agents in practically 
every Southern county of agricultural 
importance and veterinarians in most 
of them it should not be a very diffi- 
cult task to reduce cholera losses to a 
very low level. If each county were 
divided into a number of districts and 
a few farmers organized in each to 
see that some one of their number is 
instructed in the use of serum and 
arrangements made to have the nec- 
essary supply of serum available at all 
times, cholera losses could be practi- 
cally eliminated. 


This very course is being followed in 
several states, particularly in Arkan- 
sas, where the Federal Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry through its inspector in 
charge, Dr. J. H. Bux; the State Vete- 
rinarian, Dr. R. M. Gow and the State 
Extension Forces, through their 


county agents, are organizing several 


counties in the northeastern part of 
the state for intensive work. 

The county agents are organizing 
the farmers in the different sections 
of each county, the State Veterinarian 
is establishing supply depots for se- 
runt made by the state and someone 
in each neighborhood is being in- 
structed by Dr. Bux and Dr. Gow in 
the correct use of the serum. 

This work should be extended to 
every possible county in the South. 
It is at present the most effective 
method of preventing large losses 
from cholera. For, if someone is 
available in each neighborhood to 
correctly use serum and serum is kept 
stored where it can be obtained quick- 


‘ly, with the county agent to keep in 


touch with the conditions and urge 
the use of serum promptly in every 
outbreak there would be few who 
would not avail themselves of these 
means of preventing loss of hogs by 
cholera. The amount of work and 
the expense would not be great com- 
pared with the tremendous saving 
which would be effected, to complete- 
ly organize each county producing 
any considerable number of hogs. It 
would pay in ordinary times and in 
these extraordinary times of high 
priced hogs and the great need of the 
Allied Nations for pork products such 
an organization will not only prove 
economical, but it also becomes a war 
necessity. 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Bloat in a Cow 














READER has a cow that suffers 

from bloating at intervals. He 
feeds her peavine hay, crabgrass hay, 
corn fodder and tops and shucks, 
feeding on one for a time and then on 
another. He says the cow does not 
eat or chew her cud while bloated, but 
as soon as the bloat goes down she 
begins eating again. 

Unfortunately we are not told what 
if any concentrate or grain this cow 
is getting. She is not running on 
clover, but is possibly on grass, al- 
though the inquiry does not state 
this. 

The cow evidently suffers from at- 
tacks of indigestion, or at least an 
unnatural fermentation of the feed in 
the rumen of paunch, which causes 
the formation of gas and the “puf- 
fing” or bloating, which shows most 
on the left side. 

As a rule this bloating comes from 
the eating of clovers, or less fre- 
quently from any green feed. It some- 
times comes, however, from indiges- 
tion when the cow is being fed on dry 
feed only. 

We suggest that this cow be given 
a purgative of 1 pound to 1% pounds 
of Epsom salts, % pound of common 
salt, and 2 ounces of Jamaica ginger 
in 1 quart of warm water. This may 
be followed by two teaspoonfuls of 
the following, on the tongte, two or 
three times a day: 

1 part fluid extract of nux vomica, 
2 parts fluid extract gentian. When 
the cow is bloated she should be given 
2 ounces of hyposulphite of soda in a 
pint of water, or if that is not availa- 
ble three tablespoonfuls of turpen- 
tine in whole milk or oil. 

But much more important than any 
medicine is care in feeding. This cow 
should be put on not over one-third 
her usual feed for a week or ten days 
and then the amount only increased 
slowly until she is back on a medium 
amount of feed. If she is not getting 
grass it might be well to take away 
almost all her dry feed and allow her 
a limited amount of green feed. At 
any rate it will be necessary to ree 
duce the feed and put her on short ra- 
tions for some time. 
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By W.F. MASSEY 


What Farmers Want to Know 





| 








Purple-top Turnips 


“1 HAVE some fine Purple-top tur- 

nips. Is there any way to save 
them? When must they be pulled to 
keep from getting pithy?” 

Nothing that you can do will pre- 
vent the turnips from getting pithy 
and running to seed during the hot 
weather. It is not worth while to try 
to keep them, as you can grow a win- 
ter supply in the fall at the cost of a 
few seed. 





Eating Sprayed Cabbage 


“TS IT safe to eat cabbage that has 

been sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture?” 

The head of the cabbage forms 
from the inside, and it is common to 
spray the green caterpillars with ar- 
senates and the cabbage is eaten. 
None of the poison gets inside the 
head, and when prepared for cooking 
the outer*leaves are taken off and 
there will be no poison left. The czb- 
bage will be safe after Bordeaux. 


Basic Slag Phosphate 


ILL it pay better to use basic 

slag phosphate at $20 a ton rath- 
er than acid phosphate at $25 a ton 
on wheat? I have been using acid 
phosphate on this land for twenty 
years without lime. Land is slightly 
acid.” 

I would say that your land is decid- 
edly acid. Under this condition I 
would prefer to use after wheat and 
peas 400 pounds an acre of the basic 
slag because of the large percentage 
of free lime carbonate it carries. 








For Mealy Bugs on Coleus 


E NOTICE that you say fir tree oil 

is good to destroy mealy bugs on 
coleus. I have tried the drug stores, 
the seed stores and the largest whole- 
sale drug house in this section and 
cannot get fir tree oil. Where can I 
get it?” 

You can get fir tree oil soap from 
any of the leading seed houses in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or New York. 
The best thing for mealy bugs is the 
lemon oil which you can also get from 
the seedsmen. The advice to use the 
fir tree oil was not mine. I do not 
think you can buy this oil except in 
the soap. 


Growing Beans and Onion Sets 


“FyO YOU think that there will be 
profit in growing bunch beans and 
onion setS~for sale? Will it be all 
right to sow them on land from which 
wheat has been cut this month?” 
Beans can be grown after wheat, 
but you cannot make anything at 
growing snap beans for seed, for the 
seedsmen would not buy your seed. 
They use only seed beans grown in 
New York state or in the Northwest, 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, and you 
cannot compete with the Northern 
growers. You can grow onion sets 
and better ones than the western 
ones for planting, by sowing the seed 





thickly in rows in April. Mine are 
now ripening. 
Tomatoes Dying 


HAT can I do for my tomatoes? 

They are just beginning to bloom 
and are dying. I pulled one up and 
could see nothing wrong.” 

Your soil is doubtless infected with 
the Fusarium fungus. Of course you 
can see nothing with the naked eye 
till the plant succumbs. There is no 
way to check or prevent this disease. 
The only thing that does any good is 
to save seed from plants that live 
where others ‘around them die, and 
thus breed resistant Strains. The 


Agricultural Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been doing this, and | 
suppose, will give you some ot the 
seed if application is made to the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry. I would sup- 
pose that in Alabama you would have 
ripe fruit by June. If you can still 
get plants you can set some out in the 
fields where the soil may not be in- 
fected. 





Cutting Timber in Summer 
“7 HAVE a piece of pine timber which 
I wish to cut and get the land 
ready for cropping. Will it ruiti this 
land to-cut the timber off now? One 
farmer said that he had twenty acres, 
ten acres of which were cleared in 
midsummer and ten acres in Noveim- 
ber. He said that the ten acres clear- 
ed in midsummer was dead land, and 
it seemed that nothing would grow 
there, as the soil seemed packed all 
the time and needed heavier fertiliza- 
tion than the other.” 
There are a great many notions in 
regard to farm management which 
are not sustained by evidence. Twice 


two inches in the rows. Nip the tay 
root and thus cause them to make 
lateral roots. In your section about 
the 10th to 15th of August will be ear- 


set the plants. Dow on 


and in Florida the seed 
ire sowed in the fall and the crop is a 
winter crop for spring use. In the 
upper South the early winter crop 1s 


the only one to grow. I will have an 
article on setting and growing celery 
and keeping for winter at the proper 
time. If I gave it now I would have 
dozens writing to me later that they 
mislaid the paper and wanting me to 
write it all over again for them. 





Asphalt for Borers 


“TI HAVE read an account of using 
asphalt to prevent and destroy 
borers in peach trees, and have tried 
to learn more about it but have not. 
Would like to be informed.” 
been a great many 
things recommended for protecting 
the base of peach trees from the 
moth that lays the eggs for the bor- 
[ have seen gas tar applied for 


There have 


ers. 

fifteen inches above the ground. 
White lead and oil have also been 
used. Heavy cement wash has been 


now they use asphalt 
in California. All of these do to some 
extent check the borers, but often 
they will get in a considerable dis- 


advised, and 





some sweet potato slips. 
moisture and kill weeds. 


a vigorous growth. 


now and January 1, 1919. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SEVEN THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ET aside a liberal area for fall Irish potatoes, keeping it well 
S worked and free of grass and weeds. 

2. Plant all the stubble land to food or feed crops. 
needed too much to allow any land to lie idle. 


3. Keep some land ready prepared, and after each rain set out 
4. Don’t lay by the crops too early. Late cultivation helps to save 
5. Put some nitrate of soda around the late melons so as to force 
6. Fight the boll weevil in the cotton by rapid cultivation and 


picking and destroying punctured squares. 
7. Pledge yourself to buy all the Thrift Stamps you can between 


These are 











in my life I have cleared land in sum- 
mer, and found no difference in its 
productiveness from land my neigh- 
bors cleared in winter. The only pos- 
sible damage to the soil from cutting 
timber in midsummer may be that 
the sudden exposure to the sun may 
destroy many of the soil bacteria and 
to some extent make it more a dead 
soil, but I have never found this to 
amount to anything serious. Cut 
when you have the most time for it. 





Tobacco Seeding Prematurely 
” HAT is cause of tobacco 
seeding early? I Have some nice 
tobacco and some plants are already 


7 


running to seed May 2 


the 


The plants have had some check 
either in the seed bed or since set- 
ting. Any injury to the roots of a 
plant will cause premature flowering, 
and seed or weak vitality from stunt- 
ed plants will have the same habit. 
Well grown plants from the best seed 
will seldom seed too early. The only 
preventive is to use seed of high vi- 
tality, grow strong plants without 
check and then set and cultivate rap- 
idly and well. 





Growing Celery 


“fT HAVE some celery plants large 

enough to set out. Is it time to set 
them now, and how shall I set them?” 

Celery set now in your climate 
would be likely to rot in the hot 
weather, for you cannot grow the 
summer and early fall celery as grown 
at Kalamazoo and other places in the 
North. Celery plants should be trans- 
planted from the seed bed to another 
seed bed as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. Set them in rows 
about six or eight inches apart and 


tance up the trunk of the tree, and 
often the eggs will get laid in the soil 
under the bark cover. Then, too, the 
growth of the tree checked to a 
great extent by the application. The 
only real preventive of borers is to 
keep after them, and whenever gum 
is seen on the stem of the tree go af- 
ter the borer and cut it out at once. 
If the trees are carefully examined 
every spring and early fall and all 
borers taken out, I believe it will be 
better than swabbing the trees with 
anything. 


is 


Tobacco After Tobacco 
“YT HAVE a field specially suited to 
tobacco. If I plant peas in my to- 
bacco when laying by the crop and in 
the fall sow rye on the pea stubble, 
can I plant the same land in tobacco 
the next season successfully?” 


If you plant peas in the tobacco 
and in the fall turn under the peas 
and tobacco stalks and sow rye and 
turn that under in spring, you can 
probably make a crop that season. 
The risk in this will be the danger 
of increasing the tobacco diseases. It 
is far better to practice a systematic 
rotation of crops for the improve- 
ment of the soil. Growers of bright 
tobacco as a rule hesitate to increase 
the general fertility of the soil, as 
they claim it makes the quality of the 
leaf poorer. It may be true that you 
will get a smaller percentage of 
wrappers, but you will get a heavier 
crop, and in all probability ‘more 
money than in a crop of higher qual- 
ity. We grow crops for profit, per- 
manent profit to farmer and farm, 
and if we can get more money out of 
a crop of cutters and fillers we need 
not worry about the wrappers. If I 
were growing tobacco I would grow 
for the most pounds per acre, and if I 
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had t t and po to ake 
n ODac ) ] youl quit 
janting toba ) ( »p will 
pay in the long; that pre the 
npre nent o7 tl oil 
Keeping Late Potatoes 
‘| WISH to know how to keep the 
late fall crop of Irish potat res and 
get them to sprout in the spring. Our 
fall potatoes make better than the 
Maine seed. If we can grow them 


successfully* and sprout them in the 
spring in time they will make more 
than the Northern seed.” 

If you grow the potatoes of the ear- 
ly varieties, such as Early Rose, Tri- 
umph or Cobbler, there is no difficul- 
ty in keeping and sprouting them 
when planted. It is true that they do 
not sprout as quickly as the Northern 
seed, but they make heavier crops. To 
keep them in winter the only need is 
total darkness and a low temperature. 
A dark cold cellar is a good place, or 
simply putting them in heaps and cov- 
ering with earth deep enough to ex- 
clude freezing. A temperature just 
above the freezing point and darkness 
will keep them best. Then if taken up 
and spread out in the light in a place 
where they will not freeze but will 
get full light, they can be sprouted 
ahead of planting time and cut after 
they sprout. 





Growing Fall Cabbage 


“DLEASE tell me how to grow fall 
cabbage—when to sow the seed, 

kind to use. Can I sow after tobac- 

co? When should I market them?” 

You can grow fall cabbage or win- 
ter cabbage. You say fall cabbage. I 
grow a succession of spring, summer, 
fall and winter cabbage, always keep- 
ing up a succession of a few during 
summer and fall and a large area to 
keep through winter. I suppose that 
it is the winter crop you want to 
grow. 

I would say in the start that if you 
have an idea that you can grow win- 
ter cabbage for Northern shipment 
you had better forget it. The North- 
ern growers Can beat you at that. Bur 
there is all over the South a home de- 
mand for good cabbage, for thous- 
ands of crates and barrels are ship- 
ped South in winter from the North- 
ern and mountain sections. Being 
in the northern section of North Car- 
olina, you should sow the seed about 
the middle of June. The tobacco bed 
will be a good place to sow the seed. 
You can use the late Flat Dutch, the 
Danish -Ball or the Houser. 
They are all good, the Houser being 
the latest variety. The Flat Dutch 
and the Drumhead make the largest 


Head 


heads, but the Danish Ball Head 
makes the hardest heads. Sow the 
seed thinly and get good strone 
plants. Set them in late July in rows 
three feet apart and two feet in the 
rows. Put them in the strongest clay 


loam you have, and remember that 
they demand heavy feeding. Put 
1,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre in 
the furrows, bed on this and flatten 
beds sowed with the harrow, and set 
the plants in a favorable season. Cul- 
tivate rapidly, and when there are 
signs of heading apply a side-dress- 
ing of nitrate of soda at the rate of 
150 pounds an acre. 

The plants should head about the 
last of November or early December, 
but there will rarely be any freezing 
to hurt them much before Christmas. 
But about the middle of December, 
or earlier if the season is cold, turn 
the plants over with the heads to the 
north and pile the soil on the stems 
and lower part of the head. Or you 
can take them up and pack them ‘up- 
side down in a furrow and cover-with 
earth. Then you can take them up at 
any time during the winter as need- 


ed for sale. Like all truck crops, late 


cabbage is often profitable, and then 
again does not pay. It depends on 
what sort of a crop they make in the 
North. Your market is the home 
market. 
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| Better Rural Schools—A Page of Experience Letters| 





FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE 
COMMUNITY 


Three Rural Surveys and How They 
Were Used as a Basis for School 
Work—$5 Prize Letter 


HE rural school of today should re- 
flect the daily life and activities of 
¥the community in which it is*located. 
, The task.of the school is to put the 
student in harmony with the needs 
. of present-day 
country tife. 

If the rural school is to fulfill this 
wmisssion “a course of study, based on 
the every-day activities of the people 
in the community and teaching the 
things that boys and girls living on 
the farm should know, is needed, 
Hence the need for a re-directed cur- 
riculum for the rural school. This 
process of re-direction means that 
soine subjects in the traditional cur- 
riculum are receiving a new empha- 
sis, and some of the older subjects 
are yielding place to newer subjects. 
This discussion will deal with only 
one phase of this change—the new 
emphasis that is being given to some 
of the old subjects. J shall tell how 
the pupils of the Lowe’s Grove Farm 
Life School, Durham County, N. C,, 
studied conditions in their commun- 
ity, and how this work was correla- 
ted with the courses in literature and 
composition, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. 

It was realized that the work, to be 
effective, must be based on accurate 
investigations of conditions as they 
exist in the community today. Thus, 
the first step was to make a diagnosis 
of local conditions by means of the 


survey method. During the first 
month of school three surveys were 
made by the pupils. Fifty families 


were included in each survey. The 
first survey dealt with the farm,—its 
management, crops, yield, 
amount of equipment, yearly income, 
etc. The second survey secured in- 
formation about the home, and the 
third investigated conditions in re- 
gard to the school, health conditions, 
church and credit union. 

The surveys completed, the teach- 
ers tabulated the results with the 
help of the pupils. Then each teacher 
planned her work for the remainder 
of the year, working into her regular 
class assignments the facts obtained. 


$size, 


A brief account of how the material 
was used in each subject follows: 

Literature and composition.—A few 
of the subjects assigned in these 
classes were: 

1. Community history. A complete history 
of the community, including the school, 
church, credit union, agriculture and legends 
and traditions, was secured. This history 
was read at the school commencement and 
is now on file at the school ag a permanent 
record, 

2. Why Mr. B. is the 
farmer in the community. 

3. How Mr. A. grows his tobacco and why 


most successful 


he makes more profit per acre than any 
other man in the community. 

4. How Mr. A, manages his dairy. 

5. The story of the organization and de- 


velopment of the Lowe’s Grove Credit Union. 

6. The different breeds of chickens in the 
community and what breed has proved most 
satisfactory. 

7. What the community has done to help 
win the war. 

8. What places of historic 
there in the community? 

9. How the appearance of the home 
landscape in the community can be 
proved, 

10. What diseases are most fatal in 
community and what can be done to 
prove the general health conditions. 


interest are 


and 
im- 


the 
im- 


Geography.—A map cf the school 
district was drawn showing the loca- 
tion of schools, churches, roads, 
creeks, farms with the name of the 
owner and the number of acres_in the 
farm. Facts about the physical re- 
sources of the community were stud- 
ied such as soil, topography, seasons, 
precipitation and temperature. 

Arithmetic.—A few of the problems 
used by the arithmetic classes will 


work 


give an idea of how this was 
handled. 

1 Average size of farms, numbe acre in 
cultivation and number f tenants and ow! 
ers 

2. Number of acres of each crop and yield 
per acre for past year 

The cost of producing a bushel of corn, 


hundred pounds of to- 


of cotton. 
The average value of farm machinery and 


w heat, one 


bacco 


oats, rye 
and a bale 


equipment per farm, 

5. The average yearly income per farm. 

6. The average amount spent by each 
family for clothes, food, education, religion 
and entertainment, 

7. The average value of the farm homes, 
barns and other buildings. 

8. The number and values of all kinds of 
livestock. 


9. Computation of balanced rations, spray- 
ing and fertilizer formulae. 


10. Computed the cost of building various 
homes, barns and other buildings. 
11. Problems dealing with the business 


management of the credit union. 

It may be well to state here that 
these problems were adjusted to each 
section of the arithmetic, from addi- 
tion and subtraction on through 
measurements, percentage, etc. 


how 
to 


to secure a desired formula, o1 
many of 


build a certain 


umber were needed 


building 





teet 


-reaching re- 
the pupils 


Probably the most far 
sult will be the knowledge 
gained about actual conditions in the 
community. The most efficient citi- 
zen is the man who is thoroughly fa- 


miliar with the conditions under 
which he lives and is in sympathy 
with his environment. Undoubtedly 


such training as this is placing these 
pupils on the track that leads to ef- 
ficient rural citizenship. 
ROY THOMAS. 
Durham, N. C. 





Creating Community Spirit Through 
the School 


($3 Prize Letter) 
FOR three years I had been princi- 
pal of the Pleasant Grove School, 
and during that time I perceived a 
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TREATING GRAIN TO PREVENT 
DURHAM, 

The results obtained from _ this 
work were two-fold. When the pu- 


pils saw that composition, geography 
and arithmetic could be made to deal 
with things near at hand and used in 
every-day life, these subjects became 
vitalized, more interesting and as- 
sumed a new meaning. As evidence 
of the increased interest, hardly a 
day passed but what some pupil 
brought a problem to be solved about 
some phase of the farm work. It may 
have been to compute a balanced ra- 
tion for the cow, or how many pounds 
of various kinds of fertilizer to mix 


he 


ra 


arr 
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STUDYING IN THE OPEN AIR: WHY NOT? 


T AT THE LOWE'S GROVE SCHOOL, 


N.C 
lack of school interest and commun- 
ity spirit. Very seldom did the peo- 
ple meet together socially. However, 
there was one thing that would bring 
everybody out, a concert or school 
play. From that I got the idea of 
arousing the community _ spirit 
through school entertainments. 

As soon as I was elected for the 
fourth session, I began making my 
plans. A play was given on Friday 
night before school opened, the fol- 
lowing Monday. Besides the play, 
two interesting speakers made short 
talks on the necessity of education 








the open air. 


and spring weather. 





HE above picture shows a group of country children studying in 
The Editor of The Progressive Farmer described 

one such school last year, it may be remembered; and the chil- 
dren testified that they were more alert, wide-awake, and could study 
better than when shut up in hot, close rooms during Southern summer 
More of our schools should add an “open air 
room” like the one shown in the picture. 








j 


and need cooperation im tne 
school work. Then I outlined my 
plans for the year. A public enter- 
tainment would be given on the last 
Friday night in each school: month. 
Here each patron would receive a re- 


cord of his children’s work for that 
month, 

I also explained that the teachers 
intended to reward the faithful pu- 
pils, giving the pupil with the best re- 
cord in each grade for the year a 
prize. Those making 9 per cent would 
be placed on the honor roll, this to be 
read at our Friday night meetings. 

For the first month’s program, be- 
sides the school exercises, we got 
from our A. and M. College a chart on 
sanitation. The club boys and girls 
had a short program at this and the 
other meetings. Each of their pro- 
grams covered briefly farm work for 
the following month and other impor- 
tant farm topics. 

During the third month we got a 
motion picture machine. The A. and 
M. College furnished a number of 
slides and reels. Besides these, we 
rented others. The expenses were 
paid by giving an ice cream supper. 
Appropriate programs were given on 
all legal holidays. During October 
the school got up a community fair. 
The exhibits were about the same as 
at the county fair, only on a smaller 
scale. For amusements we had a bas- 
ketball game in the afternoon and a 
picture show that night. 

Before the session was half out I 
noticed a change in the public spirit 
of the community. The pupils took 
more interest in their work. Many of 
the patrons visited the school. And on 
commencement day one of the largest 
and most enthusiastic crowds I have 
ever seen at a rural school was pres- 
ent. A. TEACHER. 


The School Fair Teaches 
Coéperation 

OvYs school closing has always been 

a kind of “red letter” day for the 
community. We have had _ several 
picnics and the like, but the most en- 
joyable as well as interesting so far 
was the first school fair held in con- 
nection with the regular school pro- 
gram. 


During the first months of school 
the teachers interested the pupils by 
offering prizes to both boys and girls 
for the best hand-made articles, for 
the most interesting collection of 
natural objects and for a general ex- 
hibit of farm products. The natural 
objects included flowers, grasses, 
plants, rocks, leaves, bark, shells, 
roots, bird nests, squirrel beds and 
other things. 

The prizes were gotten up by the 
teachers and the patrons. The prizes 
were arranged in four or five classes, 
the first and second grades working 
together, third and fourth and so on, 
two grades being in each class. 

Along with each individual exhibit 
was shown a list of practical ques- 
tions covering all the work gone over 
during school. For example: Fifty 
questions were taken from history 
and the pupil’s answers neatly writ- 
ten were attached to his own collec- 
tion. This part pleases the fathers 
and mothers. It is a record of their 
children’s progress. 


If all schools held fairs our county 
and state fairs would be greater suc- 
cesses than they are. It causes girls 
to have a greater desire to learn more 
about needle craft and good cooking; 
boys find keen interest in making ar- 
ticles and growing farm products to 
compare with the neighbor’s boy. In 
fact, community team-work is the 
result when teachers, parents and pu- 


pils learn to codperate with each 
other. e J. R. WEBBER. 
Elza, Ga. 
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GRIND YOUR OWN FEED 


With the Always 
Satisfactory 


| Williams Farmers Delight 
Feed Grinder 


With one of these perfected Feed Grinders you can quickly 
convert your surplus crops of snapped corn, velvet beans, 
peavine hay, alfalfa or other dry herbage into profitable 
feed for stock or dairy purposes. Made in six sizes—capacity 
600 to 8000 Ibs. per hour. Costs little to operate—strong, 
sturdy, durable. Anyone can run it. 


Quick—Effective—Economical 


You can gain an idea of what farmer-owners think of it by 
these brief extracts from their letters. “Have been using 
your Feed Mill about two years.. Have not spent five cents 
for repairs,” says J. M. Kirkland. “We are very much pleased 
with the Farmer’s Delight Grinder bought last fall—it ans- 
wers Our pur wel perfectly,” says a Mississippi owner. W. 
C. Ellis writes, “With your "Grinder we can save and utilize 
at least 25% of feed material which has hithertofore been 
wasted.” More than 4,000 of our machines in daily operation. 
Put your farm ona more profitable basis. 


Write for Bulletin No. 99 P. F. 
today. 

Let us send you literature—prices 

—testimonials and details of the 

various styles and sizes of Williams’ 

Farmers Delight Feed Grinders— 

now. 





















The Williams Patent Crusher 
& Pulverizer Company, 


905 Fourth Ave., Richmond, Va. 
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Driving rains, scorching sunshine and 
fierce winds develop no weak spots in roofs 
or walls of Titehold Red Cedar Shingles. 

The heart of red cedar is wonderfully 
durable. Titehold shingles are made only 
of the heart of selected cedar trees. 


TITEHOL RED CEDA 


SHINGLE 
Smooth, straight-grained, 


Every roof or siding of Tite- 
free from knots and sap, easy hold Red Cedar Shingles, nailed 
to lay, make an unusually with Titehold 34d zine coated 
attractive roof or siding, nails, if propery recorded with 
painted or unpainted. us within 30 days, is 


Guaranteed for Forty Years 


Titehold shingles are for sale at dealers, 
If yours can't supply them, write us, 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 
Atlanta Birmingham Jacksonville New Orleans 
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AON os AY wus, 
the Big Saving on Three and Five-Year Subscriptions to 


DON’T FORGET THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


One Year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2. 
eo: Years, 104 issues. 1.50 Five Years, 20 issues, 3.00 
Ten Years, 520 issues, $5.00—Less than ONE CENT per copy 












Send in your renewal. Get up a clab and get a reward. 











The Transformed “Junk Room”’ 


At THE 


beginning of pur school last 


term, one room in the building 
was the “junk room.” This room had 
been thought too small for a recita- 
tion room several years before, and 
as a few books had been contributed 
by individuals and placed in an old 
book case in the “junk room,” ‘that 
room was called the “Library.” It 
was furnished with old boxes, papers, 
thrown-away stage curtains, paint 
buckets and brushes, broken tables 


and chairs and rusty stove pipes. 

The students, of course, never men- 
tioned the library to visitors for the 
visitor might ask to see the library. 
And if they did it would bring dis- 
grace to our school. 

A few of the women of the com- 
munity grew interested in a Better- 
ment Association. They organized 
and soon had a large, active Associa- 
tion. They met every two weeks, and 
the larger girls of the school met 
with them. The first thing the club 
did was to give a I.allowe’en party to 


raise funds. Two rooms were decor- 
ated and in these, different refresh- 
ments were served. The girls’ room 
was very weird with leaves, bushes, 
corn stalks and jack o’lanterns made 
from large pumpkins. Free entertain- 
ment was given by ghosts, witches, 
an Indian fortune teller, and piano 
music and singing. 

A small admission fee was charged 


to those who wished to see the “Ne- 


gro minstrel” given by the boys, in 
their room. A great crowd was pres- 
ent and we made a nice little sum of 


money that night. 

At another time a very interesting, 
patriotic program was rendered. It 
opened with a pathetic scene of a 
Red Cross nurse bending over the cot 


of a wounded soldier, while a soft 
chorus was sung. Following this was 
several patriotic recitations and 


songs, and every one enjoyed it. 

When the patrons saw 
Association was doing 
gladly. Thus a closer 
spirit developed. 


Now our “junk room” is a _ nice, 
cozy library, even though it is rather 


what the 
they helped, 
community 


small, and no one dares call it a “junk 
room.” New books and cases, chairs, 
tables, and window shades were 


bought. The floor was oiled, attractive 
pictures were hung on the walls and 
a neat little heater made the room 
comfortable and home-like on cold 


- court for the larger girls; 
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THE TEACHER’S CREED 


BELIEVE in boys and girls, the men 

and women of a great tomorrow; that 
whatsoever the boy soweth, the man shall 
reap. I believe in the curse of ignorance, 
in the efficacy of schools—in the dignity 
of teaching; and in the divine joy of 
serving another. I believe in wisdom as 
revealed in human lives, as well as in the 
pages of a printed book; in lessons 
taught, not so much by precept as by ex- 
ample; in ability to work with the hands 
as well as to think with the head;in ev- 
erything that makes life large and lovely. 
I believe in beauty in the schoolroom, in 
the home, in daily life, and the out-of- 
doors. I believe in laughter, in love, and 
in all ideals and distant hopes that lure 
us on. I believe that every hour of ev b 
day we receive a just reward for all we” 
are and all we do, I believe in the pres- 
ent and its opportunities, in the future 
and its promises, and in the di. ifie Joy of 
living. Amen.—Edwin Osgo06d Grover. ~ 
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days during reading periods. Many 


popular magazines were brought reg- . 


ularly by pupils. 
NELLIE HINES: 
Stony Point, N. C. 


A Well Equipped Playground for 
Every School 

MANUAL of Rural Recreation,” 

published in codperation with the 





United States Bureau of Education 
Washington, D. C., by The Youth’s 
Companion, can be had for the ask- 


ing. Also Mr. Warren Dunbar Fos- 
ter, Department Editor of The Youth’s 
Companion, will send any one valuable 
information on playground apparatus 

The 


can be 


following pieces of apparatus 
made by any good carpenter, 
or even by some of the larger school 
boys: A big outdoor sand box, some- 
thing like five by ten feet (the de- 
light of the little folks get from this 
cannot be estimated); two or three 
strong swings; three or four see-saws 
(or Teeter boards); a horizontal bar 
for the larger boys, with a good deep 
sawdust bed to insure against bump- 
ed heads; a basketball and tennis 
and a good 
baseball diamond. This whole outfit 
has been made for $7.50. 

Let us not put off making a start 
until the boys and girls grow up and 
say, as some of us have said, “We 
didn’t get enough of the right kind of 
play.” MABEL CRUTCHFIELD. 

Guilford, N. C. 





OUR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





HAVE A DEFINITE PLAN 


GROUNDS 


FOR IMPROVING SCHOOL 
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small children; 


tracks are combmed. 


PLANTING 
THE HARLEM CONSOLIDATED SCHOO 
WINNEBAGO COUNTY, IKK 
ale wpp. Jo 


— FROM CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL — 


ERE is a well planned school plot which readers will do well to 
H study. Note especially the ample stretch of open lawn in front 
of the school building; the paths, which do not lead straight out 
from entrances but curve gracefully; the separate playground for 
the grouping of trees and shrubs; the school garden; 
and the artistic manner in which tennis court, ball ground, and race 


The only safe way to get well arranged and artistic school grounds 
is to work out a good plan and then follow it to the letter. 
usually possible to carry out all the needed improvements at one time; 
and for this reason, unless everything is planned to begin with, an 
early improvement will probably interfere with a subsequent one. 


PLAN 


It is not 
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Agriculture, Chemistry, Engineering, Textiles, Militar raining 
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NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 11, 1918 
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i. flourishing Sunday 
A. with two salaried 
$75,000 Y. M. C. A, building 
pleted January, 1916, 


ADMISSION 

No student will be 

at least 16 years old 
trance. 


at the 


school or 
ahe scholastic 
saime as those of the 
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lege catalogue. 
Hazing is forbidden by the 
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the war. The special interes 
now before the nation 
President Wilson has 
twenty-one years of age 
continue and complete 
A sufficient number of techni 
ment has made the following 


to see 


upon graduation, such students 
Corps and 
have an opportunity to enter a 
mission, or they enter the 
the U. 8. 


tion may enter Navy 








secre 


An honorable discharge from 
college attended is required. 
requirements 
Colleges in 
are given in Col- 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES 


The College contributes to the salary 
of four resident ministers, who conduct 
divine services and do pastoral work 
among the cadets in barracks. There is 


School and Y. M. C, 
taries 


A 


was com- 


REQUIREMENTS OF 


the 


are 


In these war times every teciinica 
as Well as other agencies, have a re 


declared thi 


n a 


cally 


provisions 
draft age before graduation to cortinue 
enter 
1. Qualified engineering students 
be placed on the in: 


Engineers’ 
2. Qualified engineering students may en! li 


Steam Engineering School 


ictive 
n Er gineer 


admitted who is not 
time of en- 


last 


the 


laws of the 


EDUCATION A PATRIOTIC 


lly trained man is a national 
al contribution to make 
ts of institutions must be sub 


it it 


the 
may 
list 


Co 


Soils 
Veterinary Science 
ENGINEERING 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Textile Engineering 

Architecture 

Chemical Engineering 

CHEMISTRY 

Chemistry 

The above courses include English, His- 
tory, Political Economy, Shop work, ‘etc. 


SHORT COURSES 
ONE YEAR COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 
(October 8rd to June Ist) 
Requirements; 18 years of age, 3 years 
farm experience, eight grades in school. 
TWO YEAR COURSE IN TEXTILES 
Requirements; 18 years of age, one 
year of mill experience, eight grades in 
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technical education, 
their education. 
trained men is so essential 


service 
enlist in 
until 


school. 


] The Colleges 
winning of 
one purpose 


asset. 
towards the 
bordinated to the 


patriotic duty of young men under 
and if already in College, to 


War Depart 
arriving at 
Immediately 


that the 
college students 
and complete their courses 

in their special lines 
the Engineering Enlisted Reserve 
graduation. At graduation they will 
Officers’ Training Camp to try for a Com- 
as a private. 

st in the Naval Reserve, and on gradua- 
ind train for Ensign’s Com- 


to encourage 





Credit will be given for any examina 
tions passed at the 


Course if physically and otherwise quali 
fied, and if admitted, are required to take 


iditional military instruction. 


county sea 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses For Advanced 


All students in the basic and 


re ‘ Course receive from the government $14 
a a a on their uniforms, and students in the 
y 2 August Advanced Course $9 per month in addi- 
Corn Club Boys tion for subsistence 
(July 16th to July 27th) j : 
(July 31st to August 10th) While no obligation rests upon th« 


Advanced Course, com- 
distinct military ad- 
military opportuni- 


graduate of the 
pletion of it gives 
vantages and special 


Rural Preachers 
(July 2nd to July 13th 
Cotton Graders 


(july 2na July S8ra) ties. Membership in the advanced course 
s «nd to July 23rd amounts practically to a two year schol- 
County Superintendents arship furnished by the Federal Govern- 
(July 2nd to July 13th ment, 
Poultry Husbandry “ ” 
(July 16th to July 28rd DRIVE COURSES 
Cost of All Courses For Teachers of Agriculture in Schools. 
For Room, Board, Water, Lig! (1 Session) 


For Chemists. (1 Session) 
Write For Details) 


D UTY - 





$1 per day, 
No tuition cl 


arged. 





missions, (Students in the Naval Reserve will likely m ve eligible for membership 
in the nm OF. T. ©.) 
; Qua! ified agricultural students in the Seinor Class may enlist in the Quarter- 


mé ster ‘’s Reserve 


Corps to be called to active duty in that branch of the service after 
graduation. 

The Secretary of War has distinctly stated that young men under Jraft age who 
have entered upon @ technical college education can render the nation the greatest 
service by being educated tirst and serving afterwards. Young men sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age can graduate by the time they reach the draft age and be prepared 
for maximum usefulness in the military establishment, 

Engineers and technicalities cannot be made over night, and our Government will 


be seriously embarrassed if young men refuse to begin now the training necessary to 


keep up the supply of suc th men both for the needs of the army and for carrying out 
the war program at home. 
After the war the gre itest opportunity in history will be presented to men trained 
culture, Engineering and other technical lines. If the U. S. is to be a leader in 
construc tion 4 the world he must have men trained for the task. 





For Catalogue, Applicaiton eiiacetins Etc., VWVrite at Once to 


VW. M. RIGGS, President, 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C. 
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St. Mary’s they have a 
for their daughters which 


aT 


of scholarship. 





St. Mary’s School, 


safe, 


will 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, 


Founded 1842 —— (Episcopal) 
For Young Women and Girls 


The discipline is intimate but firm, with home-like influences rather 
than college freedom, and the design is to have parents feel that in 
intellectual and inspiring environment 
advance them along the 
into the best type of modern womanhood. 

St. Mary’s aims to promote sound physical development, 
a refined Christian womanhood, 


Good Home Economics and Business Departments— 
College-Music — Art — Elocution — Preparatory 
For Illustrated Catalog, 


REV. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector, 
Box E, 


and to maintain 
Attention to health is made of the 


\) 
RALEIGH, 
—- N. C. —- 


‘ 


right lines 


to cultivate 
best standards 
importance. 


the 
first 


etc., address 





Raleigh, N. C. J 


























WAR OR PEACE 


GEORGIA TECH is Training Men For Higher 
e Either in War or Peace 
Its reguiar courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, Chemical 
and Textile Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture "and Com- 
merce, now include military training under U.S. Army Officers. 
. S. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (Senior division), with 


Coast _Artillery and Signal Corps Units. Graduates eligible for 
commissions. 


35% of Tech Alumni are in active service. 
27% of Tech Alumni are commissioned officers. 
45 members of the class of 1917 are commissioned officers. 


Our Government and our great industries are calling for more 
men with technical reining, and thig call must continue when the 
war is ended. Fit yourself to answer the call. For catalog or in- 
formation, address, THE REGISTRAR, Ga. Tech, Atlanta, Ga. 


GEORGIA TECH 








—— 


LOCATION—Situated in 


the war. 





the 


ROANOKE COLLEGE, 


SALEM, VA. 
Roanoke Valley, 
climate and beauty of mountain scenery. 
RANK—A Standard American College for Men. 
CURRICULUM—Courses for degrees 


life and looking to professional training. 


FACILITIES—A strong faculty, library of 25,000 volumes, eight buildings, 
and working laboratories. 

Sixty-sixth Session Opens September 11. 
For Catalog and Alumni Bulletin, address 


DR. J. A. MOREHEAD, President. 


noted for healthful 


arranged in groups, preparing for 
Military training during 





| ee ee 


——_ 





———<««~,, $| [7 —_—« $117 TO $135 PAYS FOR BOARD, TUITION, RENT, FUEL AND LIGHT AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


For 9 months Mineral water, 


TORE WE sz 


One of the 
“In my opinin, 
educational work.’’—E. 
TERM OPENS AU aU ST 


there 





7TH. 


no malaria. 


———_ms For Ijlustrated Catalog address, 


Mountain scenery. 
BOARD AT COST. 

“it is the best and cheapest school In the State.’ 
best preparatory schools in the State 
is no High School in this part of the 
Y. Webb, Member Congr 
Teach alternate 


—E. 
"—Cleveland Star. 
ess, 9th District N. 

Saturdays. We 

WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C.———o 





MID THE 
HILLS 


College trained experienced teachers. 


M. Koonce, Member of Legislature of N. C. 


country doing better and more thorough 


farm. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington, June 29, 1916 
It gives me great pleasure to express my admiration for BINGHAM 


(Signed) WOODROW WILSO 


MILITARY SCHOOL. All that I have known of it, directly or indirectly, 
has made me have the greatest confidence in it. 


N. 





“WAR DEPARTMENT, Nov., 1917. By order of the SEC. 


| 


Address Col. R. Bingham, Sup’t, Route 4, Asheville, N. C 
Or Capt. John A, Perry, U. S. Army, Retired, Military Professor, Asheville, N.C. 


of 


WAR, there is hereby established at BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL an 
INFANTRY UNIT of the Junior Division of the Reserve Officers’.Trains 
ing Corps.’ 














EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 
A State School to Train Teachers for the Public Schools of North Caro- 
lina. Every energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach. Fall term begins September 25, 1918. 

For Catalog and other information, address, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, GREENVILLE, N. C. 














Mars Hill College ; 


District of Columbia. 





finish early so boys can start 


R. L. MOO 





Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 


Why? Send for Catalog and ask our patrons. 


RE, President, 


57 


oung men and women last year from 60 counties in 
North Carolina, and from 10 other states, Cuba and 


MARS HILL, N. C. 
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IMPORTANT 
TO GINNERS, 


The ginning season is rapid- 
ly approaching. War con: 
ditions are affecting manu: | 
facturing and delivery as. 


never before. 


Desiring to serve and 
protect you, we urge you 
not to delay placing your 
orders for whatever gin- 
ning machinery you 
need, whether it be a 





complete MUNGER 
SYSTEM outfit or im- 
provements on your old 
outfit 


Write your needs today to 
Continental sales oftice near: 
est you. 


CONTINENTAL 


GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Chariotte, 
N. C., Dallas, Tex., Memphis, Tenn. 











ee Feed 


Sounds like a fairy talein 
these times, doesn’t it? But 
you can DOit just the same— 

uickly, easily, cheaply! And 
the interesting new free 
Smalley book proves how! 

> = ir! Youcanfattenyour 
B s, sheep, cattle, poultry 

n with meal made quickly and 
pet h § 2° better than ever you heard of 
Bh p.engine _ vou can SELL your A-l hay 
mill-off grades and, instead of 

letting your peanut hay, Les- 
pedeza, velvet beans and other 
forage go to waste, you can 

make it into the best Combi- 

nation feeds ever seen. 








s 
, zes 
A genuine feed saving of 1-5 to 1- 
—for Dixie fasmers who use ov 
famous Patented Recutter Attach- 
nt. Unequalled capacity! 6u0 te 
per hour with dunior Mill 
h. p. engine! 
Tremendously _ simplifies 
making and silo Aina, 


le 
el - edved, 


rapidly revolving, 
jo the rest! 


e 
lawn-mower-like Anives 
No poundin 


si! 
tonnage! 1080 to 2340 ibs. of m: r 
hour. Belt troubles ended! Chain 
ates "em—saves 
pow is faster, cleaner! Indepen- 
dent action of blower and cutter 
sav 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest mea 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, and ber stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on request. 

fF. S. Burch @ Co., 184 W. Heres St Chieage 











When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabilitg 
of all advertising it carries.’’ 


| improves 
| during warm weather, but as with all 
| other feeds, cottonseed meal should 








DRY ROUGHAGE FOR DAIRY CATTLE 


By Tait Butler 


[This is No. 26 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
The twenty-seventh, “Grains or Concentrates for Feeding Dairy Cattle.” will appear 


next week.] 





RY roughage does not find its 
greatest usefulness as a substi- 
tute for silage or other succulent 


roughage; but when used along with 
silage its greatest value is in reducing 
the amount of high-priced concen- 
trates required. When good corn 
silage and legume hays are used, dairy 
cows only require about one-half the 
concentrates or grains. Indeed, with 
good corn silage and legume hay, a 
cow of average production may pro- 
duce milk more economically on these 
feeds alone than when high priced 
concentrates are added. As a rule, 
however, dairy cows require some 
concentrates, but with good dry 
roughage, such as a good quality of 
legume hay, the amount of concen- 
trates required is greatly reduced and 
the cost of production lessened in 
proportion as the legume hays are 
cheaper than concentrates. 

Generally speaking, with a feed like 
cottonseed meal, which is rich in pro- 
tein and relatively cheap, the greatest 
feeding problem of the Southern 
dairyman has been to supply sufficient 
carbohydrates as cheaply as possible. 

But experience has proved that 
silage comes more nearly solving that 
problem economically than any other 
feed and the next problem which the 
dairyman has to solve is to supply 
such amounts of the very best dry 
roughage as the cattle will consume, 
in order to reduce the allowance of 
concentrates required. While it is 
true that cottonseed meal has been 
the cheapest concentrate the South- 
ern dairyman could use, it is still pos- 
sible to supply protein and other feed 
nutrients more cheaply with home- 
grown legumes than even with cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Those who consider the present 
prices of cottonseed meal and legume 
hays may question the accuracy of 
this statement that home-grown le- 
gume hays are cheaper than cotton- 
seed meal at present prices for these 
feeds; but if the high cost of market- 
ing the legume hays and the different 
effects on the land are considered we 
believe the statement can be proved 
to be correct, beyond doubt. 

Moreover, the amount of cotton- 
seed meal which can be.used is limited 
by the necessity for variety in the 


ration, by the possibility of injury to 


the cows from feeding too heavily on 
a feed so rich in protein and by the 
injurious effects produced on the 
quality of the butter by too heavy 
feeding of cottonseed meal, especially 
in winter. In making this last state- 
ment we are not unmindful of the 
fact that the feeding of cottonseed 
meal in limited quantities actually 
the quality of the butter 


be used only as a part of the ration, 


| because variety is an economic neces- 
| sity which cannot be disregarded. 


Legume Hays as a Substitute for 
Concentrates 


THE value of dry forage, particularly 
legume hay, stands out more clear- 


| ly when it is used as a substitute for 


such high-priced dairy feeds as wheat 
bran, brewers’ grains, etc. A few il- 
lustrations of the value of dry forage, 
especially legume hays, as substitutes 
for high-priced concentrates, taken 
from the results of tests by the ex- 
periment stations, may not be amiss 


in this connection: 


In tests by Fraser and Hayden at 
the Illinois Experiment Station, one 
lot of cows received— 


30 pounds corn silage. 
6 pounds clover hay. 
6 pounds corn meal. 
8 pounds wheat bran, 


A second lot received the same 
ration except that 8 pounds of alfalfa 
hay was substituted for the 8 pounds 


of wheat bran. The cows getting al- 
falfa hay instead of wheat bran pro- 
duced .66 pound more milk each per 
day and 02 pound less fat than the 
cows getting the same weight of 
wheat bran. In other words, in this 
case 8 pounds of alfalfa hay was equal 
to 8 pounds of wheat bran for milk 
production. 

Duggar at the Alabama Station (as 
reported by Henry) fed two lots of 
cows, as a basal ration: 


9.6 pounds of cottonseed hulls. 
4.8 pounds cotton seed. 

2.4 pounds cottonseed meal. 
2.4 pounds wheat bran. 


To one lot was given in addition 6.1 
pounds of wheat bran and to the 
other lot an addition of 7.8 pounds of 
cowpea hay. 


The cows getting 7.8 pounds cowpea | 


hay averaged 1.3 pounds more milk a 
day than those getting 6.1 pounds of 
wheat bran in addition to the other 
concentrates stated, showing’ the 
value of cowpea hay as a substitute 
for a part of a large ration of con- 
centrates rich in protein. 


But it does not follow that all the 
concentrates can be economically dis- 
placed by legume or other hays, al- 
though for \low producing cows silage 
and legume hays grown on the farm 
are probably the 
feeds and in many cases the only 
feeds which such cows can use eco- 
nomically. As a rule, however, cows 
of even moderate capacity will pay 
for two to four pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day at the prices for which it 
has always sold. But, it is usually 
economical to substitute some good 
legume hay, pound for pound, for any 
protein concentrate, other than a 
moderate amount of cottonseed meal, 
when the cows are receiving corn or 
sorghum silage. 


Dry Roughage, Other Than Legume 
Hays 


INCE the problem of the Southern 

dairyman is to economically supply 
carbohydrates to balance his cheap 
cottonseed meal, velvet bean and pod 
meal, etc., of which he has an ample 
source of supply, it is important that 
he give some attention to dry rough- 
age as one of the sources of these car- 
bohydrates. In the past, the Southern 
dairyman has used cottonseed hulls 
extensively and quite largely neglect- 
ed better sources of carbohydrate dry 
roughage, such as grass hays, sor- 
ghum hay, corn stover, etc. 

It is generally conceded that some 
dry roughage is beneficial when cows 
are receiving silage, and the kind of 
dry roughage which will prove most 
valuable will depend on the nature of 
the concentrates used. When these 
are rich in protein, carbonaceous 
roughages like grass hays, corn stover 
and cottonseed hulls will give their 
highest value, but if sufficient carbo- 
hydrates are supplied by the silage 
and the concentrates, then legume 


| 











most economical | 





hays will prove the most useful dry | 


roughage. For instance, 
the Mississippi 
found Johnson grass hay nearly as 
valuable as cowpea hay when the 
other feeds were corn silage, cotton- 
seed meal and wheat bran, but if he 
had fed less cottonseed meal and 
wheat bran, or other feeds less rich 
in protein there is scarcely any doubt 
but he would have found cowpea hay 
of much greater value than Johnson 
grass hay. 

But since cottonseed meal, which is 
very rich in protein, is likely to con- 
tinue for some time to be the cheapest 
protein concentrate, it will generally 
be found advantageous to use some 
carbonaceous dry roughage, say, make 
the dry roughage half legume hay and 
the other half some cheap roughage 
like corn stover, or if available, some 


Moore, of |} 
Experiment Station, | 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


FOUND 
RIGHT 
HERE 

——— 


( CY THC MAN BEMIND THECUN 
GRAIN SACK 

ee 
ee poreere 


4t Saves the Farmer's Fhresh Bill 


Ask forthe Records Made 






Food Control 
Begins at the Thresher 


SAVING grain means sav- 
ing the nation’s food. Too 
many threshers have been losing 
graininthestraw stack. Saveall 
your grain this year—make more 
money and have your crop do 
more to help the food problem. 
Buy or hire a 


Red River 
Special 


and note the way the famous 
**Man Behind the Gun’’ and the 
Beating Shakers deat out the 
grain. Other threshers simply 
allow the grain to drop out. 
Write us and ask about our 
‘‘Junior’’ thresher—built in the 
size that makes home threshing 
pay. Drive it with your tractor, 
gasoline engine or light steam 
traction engine, ~ 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


in Continuous Business Since 18648 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 

-Gas jon Engines 


Michigan 
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Steam and Oil 












Battle Cre 









it you can answer tho urgent o 
for increased production of meat an 
fate, Yoursilo will be full to the brim 

of mold-proof silage. Your crops will be put 
up. by + od own engine without outside 
help. T: 


SAFE SILAGE CUTTER 


is the choice of careful buyers becau 
rotected by Patented Safety Yoko. =o 
ushion-Drive,by Steel-Plate case and solid 

disk. Outting mechanism founded on steol- 

rail base, 3-bearing mainshaft; Springless 

Uompression Force-Feed with throwing and 

blowing fans. Lightest power consumption: 

sizes for 4 h. p. up. 

Get catalog now and 

order early, Uncle 

Sam fs using 75°/o0f 

therailroad 





; Ite new features 
save you money. 
For years famous for de- 
pendability, great capacity 
and light running, the Ap- 
pleton now has new features 
which make it the biggest 
labor, time and money-sav- 
ing silo filler. Get the proof— 


free catalog describes these 
improvements. Write today. 














FENCE~ FACTORY | 

aaa PRICES ““)- 

Before you buy get our cata- 

log, prices and sample of our 

great never-slip lock fence 

We pay the freight. give you 

. staples, @ you money. Barb 

Wire, Jawn fence, at money saving prices. Write today 
East Birmingham tron Roofing Ce., 

Dept. A. Birmingham, Ala. 











If you have neighbors who do not read 


The Progressive Farmer, send us their namea 


and we will send them some sample copies 
‘hen call on them and ask them to subscribe, 
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tact, 


grass hay. In when cows are 
getting silage, cottonseed meal and a 
fair allowance of legume hay, the 
character of the carbonaceous dry 
roughage not ot £ import- 
ance, although some sort is usually 
found to serve a good purpose. The 
dairyman shotld strive to produce as 


large a part of his feeds as practicable 
on the farm, for 
grown, cheap dry roughage can 
the place of any other feeds without 
seriously lessening the production he 
can increase his profits by such sub- 
stitution. This is true, whether the 
cheaper dry roughage takes the place 
of purchased concentrates or of sala- 
ble hays, which have been grown on 
the farm. The dairyman who pro- 
duces his own feeds, when feeds are 
high-priced, can count a profit either 
to the farm, from the production of 
these feeds, or to the dairy, because of 
the smaller feed bills. 


home- 
take 


whenever 


In the foregoing discussion we have 
tried to show the importance of dry 
roughage in feeding the dairy cow. 
By all means the best of dry roughage 
is obtained from legume hays. Of 
these, all things considered, alfalfa 
stands first, both because of its yields 
per acre and the quality of the hay. 
It is quite generally believed in the 
South that it is not practicable on 
most farms to produce alfalfa hay, 
but we believe this is an error. There 
are just four conditions which must 
be met to grow alfalfa. Of course, if 
any one of these is not met or if one 
will not do all these things it is not 
practicable to try to grow alfalfa; but 
we believe it will pay any dairyman 
to meet all these conditions and to 
grow alfalfa. The four conditions 
are (1) a fairly fertile soil; (2) good 
drainage; (3) lime; (4) inoculation. 

Lat if any dairyman thinks it will 
not pay to do these things, while we 
think he is mistaken, still he need not 


lack sufficient legume hay. One or 
more of the following: cowpea, soy 


bean, lespedeza, or red clover may be 


had. The first two may be had prac- 
tically all over the South, and the 
third in many sections, while. the 


fourth or last may be had on any of 
the loam or clay soils that are rich 
enough, limed, drained and inocu- 
lated. 

Cowpeas do not give a heavy yield 
of hay. Soy beans yield more and 
are less difficult to cure. We think 
soy bean and lespedeza hays should 
largely fill the needs of the dairyman 
for legume hay, in case he will not 
produce alfalfa. 

We have always thought that a mix- 
ture of vetch and oats, wheat or bar- 
ley should be more extensively used 
for hay production in the South, be- 
cause the number of our good hay 
grasses is small and some of them, 
like Johnson grass, open to serious 
objection. 


We are also convinced that the 
sweet sorghums have not been used to 
the extent their value justifies, but 
the difficulty of handling probably ac- 


counts for this. 


Of the cheap low-grade roughages, 
corn stover is first, and when we learn 
to utilize the whole corn plant it will 
easily supply the entire need for such 
low-grade dry roughages. Corn sto- 
ver is both cheaper and better than 
cottonseed hulls. Cottonseed hulls, if 
the linters are not removed as closely 
as they should be, make a good car- 
rier for the concentrates fed as meals, 
but two tons of corn stover can be 
harvested, that is, the grain and sto- 
ver harvested and the stover shred- 
ded or cut, for the price of one ton 
of cottonseed hulls. The portion of 
the stover eaten is higher in feeding 
value than the hulls and that not 
eaten makes a good bedding, a scarce 
and valuable article on most Southern 
dairy farms. Next to silage, the pro- 
duction of good dry roughage on the 
dairy farm is the most important item 
in economically feeding the dairy cow 
and reducing the cost of dairy pro- 
duction. 





A Good Idea for Teaching the 
Textbook on Agriculture 


T WISH to suggest » TNOSC 


‘ ~ L . . 
i sé 
rar he eel that they 


teachers 


to te l ire n rst re- 
fer to the nde in the ad pt 1 text- 
book for North Carolina, “Agriculture 
for Beginners”, at opening of 
school, anda ign to! the first lesson 
not necessarily the one first in the 
book, but the one topic of seasonal 
importance. 


school opens in 


“Field 


For instance, if the 
early October, then Lesson 3, 
Seed Selection” would be 
ate; also, the lesson on “Wheat and 
Oat Smuts,” and treatment for same. 

This is, I believe, a solution for a 
large number of teachers who have 
heretofore failed to get as much out 
of this all-important subject in this 
time of food crisis as they have 
wanted to get, and this is written in 
the hope that it will prove helpful the 
coming school term. Our boys and 
girls must be better informed agricul- 
turally if they are to render the ser- 
vice expected of them. They will put 
into practice new methods if those 
methods are fully understood. 


Let’s all help them obtain these les- 
sons. A. K. ROBERTSON. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


ONE THING 


Yet this one thing I learn to know 
Each day more surely as I go, 

That doors are opened, ways &re made, 
Burdens are lifted, or are laid, 

By some great law unseen and still, 
“Not as 1 will.””—Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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“Yes. a Davis Cypress Tank is 
a Comfort and Protection” 


Running water in the home—plenty for 
drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


Water When and Where Wanted’ 


ae tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
ney-savin i 
Se ato g price on a tank, ore 


Write for illustrated booklet descri 
Davis tanks and towers for RS ny = 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 
PALATKA, FLA.) 
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LESPEDEZA, (apan Clover) AND 

SWEET CLOVER SEED SAVER : Is one old subscriber and Z 

Save your Seed while cutting, | : one new subscriber $1-50 = 

if you have 1 acre it will pay, % both one year for = 

ean be attached om min- : Get a neighbor not now subscribing t 

des, 4h end 0 ys 7 ee : to we xe on this proposition when : 
GOLE SEED SAVER CO. NewseRn, TENN, Raw. : unsccees 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





















































Ask your dealer about 
the New Perfection Ker- 
osene Water Heater. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil 
— Always available, inex- 
pensive. 


ALADDIN 


~QWZO 


SECURITY OIL 


STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 


ew seme) 


ig 











Why Tolerate 


Use a New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. It will do your cook- 
ing perfectly, give you a cool kitchen—and free you from the 
dirt, work and discomfort, from coal, wood, ashes and: smut. 
The long blue chimney gets every atom of heat out of the 
kerosene and concentrates it directly on the cooking utensil 
or oven. 

The New Perfection lights like gas and can be instantly and accu- 
rately regulated for any cooking need. It bakes, broils, roasts, boils 


or toasts to perfection—with no smoke, smell or dirt. And it keeps 
the kitchen cool. 


Made in 1-2-3-4 burner sizes, with or without cabinet top and oven. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


NEW PERFECTION 


a Hot Kitchen? 


Baltimore, Md. 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C, 


Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 


OIL COOK STOVES 
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\ “You can tell by a man’s farm aur 
he reads it or not.” 
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IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT ALL 
RIGHT? 


R. J. L. Mogford, for nearly ten years past a 
member of our advertising organization, but who 
left us a year ago to enter advertising agency 
work in Richmond, has returned to newspaper work 
and will hereafter be Subscription Manager of The 
Progressive Farmer, The first thing Mr. Mogford 
wishes to do is to see that every subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer is satistied about his subscription 
account, Uf the reader knows of anything that he 
wishes corrected—his name, address, or expiration 
date—a letter addressed to The Progressive Farmer 
now will have Mr. Mogford’s prompt attention, 
Furthermore, if you know of anybody who has a 
complaint against our subscription department, it will 
be a favor to us if you will give us his name and ad- 
dress so we can write him and right any trouble, Dur- 
ing the summer months subscription receipts are light 
and our office force has twice as much time to investi- 
gate misunderstandings now as later. 
if you have anything against us, TELL US NOW! 











UY only the things needed to maintain or in- 

crease efficiency” is the government’s request; 
and it should be kept in mind in making every pur- 
chase. And even the things to increase health and 
efficiency should be painstakingly cared for—im- 
plements and machinery painted and housed; soil 
fertility conserved; buildings kept in repair, ete. 
America’s war is a holy war, and we may well say 
now that whether we eat, drink, buy or sell, or 
whatever we do, we must do it for the strengthen- 
ing of America, which means, we profoundly be- 
lieve, “to the glory of God.” 





— you would weave into the life of the 

1ation, put into the public schools.” .So said 
the Emperor of Germany years ago, and it was the 
work of. the magnificent school system of Ger- 
many that enabled him to boast last week that he 
was “at the head of the most capable people on 
earth.” Can we in America afford to have our 
people less capable than Germans simply by re- 
fusing to provide adequate public schools? The 
man who refuses to do his utmost to get the best 
schools for American boys and girls is helping re- 
duce American efficiency, and is to that extent one 
of the best allies the Kaiser could ask for on this 
side. 





E AGAIN call attention to the opportunities 

offered by the “school farm” cultivated by 
patrons and pupils, the crops sold and put into the 
school fund. In one neighborhood the writer 
knows the patrons last year cultivated two acres 
of tobacco which brought them $551, and with this 
money they did five things which any district 
might be proud to do: 

1. They enlarged the school building. 

2. Bought a piano, 
3. Supplemented the salary of a third teacher, 


4. Bought a Liberty Bond. 
5. Bought ten cords of wood. 





In another school district not far away, the pa- 
trons cultivated three and one-fourth acres in cot- 
ton, producing about $700 worth of lint and seed. 
And so on. By sending 5 cents to the United 
States: Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C, 
any interested person can get Bulletin No. 28, by 
Prof. Zebulon Judd, formerly of Wake County, N. 
C., now of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, fully de- 
scribing the “school farm” plan. 





NE of the South’s greatest needs is more liberal 
support of their public schools. In average 
amount of school funds for each child of school 


age, the Southern states are not even spending 


half as much as the states of the North and West. 
The exact rank of each state, in the last census 
year, judged by this standard, together with the 
average expenditure per child (ranging from $32 
in the state of Washington to $3 in the state of 
South Carolina) is as follows: 








1. Washi $32 17. Wyoming $20 33. We Virginia. ..$11 
Califor 27 18. Uta ) 34. Delawar it 

4. New 25 19. Minn it » 35. Maryland 19 

1. Massac! 25 20. Idaho 36. Florida 8 

» Nevada New Ha 7. N M 3 

6. M ‘ } ith Da ‘ ) 8. I i 

7. ¢ 24 lowa 20) ». Te 

8. Ili 1. Indiana ) JK i 

' Oh Micl i l 1. Vi t 

10. ¢ Pe ania ». Art 

ll. New J 2 7. Nebr 4 l 13. Ter 

os. N D 4 l Ma l 1. ¢ i 
Ar K Mi 4 

1. Vermont l \ I ) l Al ama 1 

15 Or l Miss i 1 T. Nort ( 

6. Rho > Island .. 21 32. Oklahoma - 43 48. South a 

How does your state stand in this list? Is its posi- 


tion one of which you are b sssaie or ashamed? 


Cotton Price: Aone: Some Aspects of 
the Problem 





OTTON price-fixing for the period of the war 
appears not only possible, but probable. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, nearly every important 
commodity is now “controlled” and prices virtu- 
ally fixed. Iron, steel, coal, farm implements, fer- 


tilizers, feeds, wheat, meats, fats, coffee, sugar, 
cotton seed and cottonseed by-products and wool 
are now under Government regulation, Numerous 
conferences between representatives of the cotton 
Industries 


spinners and the Government War 


Poard have been held, and it is officially announc- 
ed that a basis has been agreed upon for fixing the 
prices of manufactured cotton goods, The next 
logical step would appear to be fixing a price on 


raw cotton. 
I 

The South will not object to fair price-fixing. 
Southern farmers and Southern business men who 
are interested in cotton average as high in loyalty 
and self-sacrifice as do the citizens of any other 
section of the country, and if fixing the price of 
raw cotton is for the common good, then by far 
the large majority of them are for it. But they 
do believe that as the producers of the crop they 
are entitled to a hearing before prices are fixed. 
The wheat-growers, the hog-raisers, the iron and 
steel men, the wool growers, the oil mill men and 
the cotton manufacturers have all been heard, and 
in every case prices have been so fixed that they 
are assured of fair profits—returns sufficient to 
justify the continuation of their respective oper- 
ations. The cotton farmer believes he has an 


equal right. 
Il 


Stabilization of cotton at fair prices will ben- 
efit the South and the whole country. As condi- 
tions now are, the producer of raw cotton is all at 
sea with respect to prices and profits. 
drcp in values of $50 a bale has emphasized the 
possibility of total market demoralization, and 
coupled with this has come from some quarters an 
insistent demand that raw cotton prices be fixed 
at figures ruinously low. 

Between the dilemmas of low-priced cotton on 
the one hand and what he regards as exorbitantly 
high prices for everything that enters into cottoa 
production on the other, the average grower can- 
not but regard the future with anxiety. His boys 
and his hired men have gone to the war or to war 
industries. Exhorted to compete with other in- 
dustries in the scramble for labor, his common 
sense tells him that paying $75 to $100 a month for 
labor that used to cost one-third as much to make 
cotton that may sell for 15 to 20 cents is a gamble 
that may mean bankruptcy. 

The banks, the merchants, the manufacturers of 
farm implements, fertilizer manufacturers, in fact 
every interest either wholly or partly dependent 
upon cotton, will likewise benefit from equitable 
price stabilization. The uncertainties of the pres- 
ent situation uiake of their respective businesses 
more or less a gamble. 

Ill 


The increasing gravity of the labor situation is 
an aspect of the problem that must be considered. 


Any fair-minded man who will investigate cannot 
but conclude that the average of 11.8 cents per 
pound for cotton during the 10-year period 1907- 
1916 meant on an average a daily wage of not over 
75 cents for the producer. As a result, his family 
went without many of the actual necessities of 
life. 


The enormous demand for man-power has 


The recent 
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changed this situation. The men who averaged 50 
to 75 cents a day as cotton-producers have, man; 


f them, gone to industries that pay a minimut 


ge of $3 a day. Some of these men, by working 


over-tiine, are making $5 and $6 a day. Negr 


women in many of the large plants are making 
$50 to $60 a month, and skilled and semi-skille 
en are making from $7.50 to $15 a day 
These workers are not going to forsake the cer 


tainty of the highest wages and best living condi 
tions they have ever enjoyed to go back to th 
financial uncertainties of cotton-farming. Rather 
on the other hand, there must inevitably be a cot 
tinued drift away from the farm and toward th 
great industrial plants until the financial retur: 
and living conditions of the one approximate tho 
of the other. 
IV 

The guiding principle in cotton price-fixing 
should be this: What price is necessary to get an 
adequate production? Cotton and cottonseed pro 
ducts are vitally necessary to us and our allies, but 
a price so high as to unduly stimulate productior 
and result in an over-supply would in effect meat 
a waste of labor urgently needed in war work. O: 
the other hand, a price too low would result in at 
under-supply of cotton and cottonseed product 
with consequences even more serious than fron 
an over-supply. 

We believe we speak for the rankand file of cotto: 
farmers when we say that they are perfectly will- 
ing to have the price put at a figure that will resul 
in a crop commensurate with the needs of the 
United States and her allies. What this price is 
we do not know—no man knows. The best tha 
can be done is for the War Industries Board to go 
into the problem in its various aspects as thor- 
oughly as possible, and then fix a price, subject to 
revision upward or downward as future exigencie 
may make necessary. And in making its investi- 
gations, it is to be earnestly hoped that the Board 
will hear men who know something about Southern 
farming, cotton production, and the present and 
probable future labor situation in the South. 


Working 105 Crop Acres Per Plow 





HROUGH a friend there recently came to us 
an authentic report of a farmer who this year 
is cultivating 105 “crop acres” with one horse, 
these crops being as follows: 

30 acres corn, 

30 acres velvet beans, 

36 acres peanuts, 

8 acres cotton, 

1 acre minor crops, 

Total, 105 acre s 

How is it being done? Well, the thirty acres of 
corn is planted with alternate rows of peanuts, 
making thirty acres of peanuts, and then velvet 
beans are planted in every row of corn, making 
thirty acres of beans. This combination of corn, 
peanuts and velvet beans is to be used for fatten- 
ing hogs and cattle, after most of the corn has 
been harvested. At the same time the peanut and 
bean vines furnish a fine lot of humus and nitro- 
gen for the soil. Then as cash crops there is being 
grown, separately, of course, eight acres of cotton 
and six of peanuts, with one acre devoted to minor 
truck crops. So, while a total of 105 “crop acres” 
are being grown, a total of only 45 acres is in cul- 
tivation. 

While even this seems a large acreage for one 
horse, it should be stated that this particular 
farmer is in the Coastal Plain country on a light, 
sandy, easily worked soil, and much the larger 
part of the total acreage is in crops that are easily 
and rapidly worked. A one-horse cultivator with 
the middle tooth removed run astride the rows 
does most of the work. ? 

Such a double and triple cropping plan as this 
It will usually 
mean more food and feed, richer lands, and a great- 


should be more widely followed. 


er net income per farm worker. 





The great secret of success in life is to be ready 
when your opportunity comes—Lord Beacons- 
field. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 
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| By CLARENCE POE 





A Variety of Comment 


“ HY, I saw the child about three months 
ago, but he had improved so much in 
ninety days I hardly knew him!”- So testi- 

fied a gentleman in our hearing the other day, 

referring to a schoolboy who, having been found 
to have adenoids, had had them removed. No 
school system that does not look after the health 
of the children can call itself modern. “We hope 
to have medical inspection of school children in 
our county this year,” writes a doctor from the 
rural county in which the writer was reared; and 
we wish the same good news were coming out of 
every county in the South. 

*~ * o 


“I have done the best that I know how; no one 
could expect any more of me.” This is the excuse 
often made and accepted, a great man has recently 
declared, when it ought not to be accepted. “What 
we are in the world for is continually to learn to 
do better than we know how,” lhc rightly contends; 
and this is one of the chief uses of the school: to 
give us the benefit of other men’s experiences and 
teach us to do not merely the best we know but 
the best anybody knows. The writer is not an 
admirer of W. R. Hearst, but we must admit that 
Mr. Hearst recently made an excellent point worth 
quoting in this connection. Addressing the Florida 
Educational Association a few months ago he said: 

“All admit that experience is the greatest 
teacher, but my friends, education is experience. 
It is the experience of others at all times, at 
all places, under all circumstances, collected, 
compiled, codified for our benefit, and if we 
are wise we will profit by the experience of 
others as well as by the experience of our- 
selves.” 

* * * 

No school building should be regarded as com- 
plete without a community hall: a large room with 
seats for grown people where the people of the 
neighborhood may meet for any purpose they wish. 
As the State Superintendent of Virginia said some- 
time ago: 

“In the large movement in Virginia for con- 
solidating schools, we are using the strongest 
efforts to have a good assembly hall placed in 
each of these consolidated buildings. The pur- 
pose is not only to have a meeting place for 
children, but to have a meeting place for all 
the people of the community, where they may 
come together for any purpose that tends to- 
ward improvement of community conditions.” 


The writer recently visited a school where, when a 
new one-story building was arranged for by the 
county authorities, the patrons contributed labor 
and lumber enough to add a second story as a com- 
munity hall. The example is one that should be 
generally adopted. 

x ok x 

Our schools should also encourage an acquaint- 
ance with all worthy literature having a local 
flavor. The great novelist or great poet—what a 
service indeed does he render any locality or any 
object touched by his genius! “The banks and 
braes of Bonny Doon” would lose half their charm 
if Burns had never sung them; the Suwanee River, 
our old Kentucky homes, and even Maryland—“My 
Maryland”—would be prosaic enough to most of 
us if song and sentiment had not ennobled them; 
just as it is questionable whether the sight of an 
American flag would so quicken the pulse if Key 
had never written “The Star-spangled Banner,” or 
whether the “stars and bars” of the Confederacy 
vould be regarded with such sacred pathos if the 
heart-wrench with which its people furled their 
flag had not found matchless expression in 
the moving lines of Father Ryan’s “Conquered 
Banner.” All poetry and literature dealing with 
the section in which the pupils live should have 
especial attention in the school, 

* *k * 

The school and traveling library should never be 
overlooked by teacher or patrons. Carlyle’s say- 
ing, “The True University of these days is a Col- 
lection of Books,” should carry consolation and 
encouragement to those whose formal school train- 
ing was inadequate. The University of Texas in 
a recent bulletin recalls Daniel Webster’s saying, 
“My opportunities in youth for acquiring an edu- 
cation were limited but I had the great good for- 
tune of being supplied with books, and these gave 
me my start in life;” and this additional phrase is 
one equally worthy of a place in one’s memory: 


“To be a citizen of the smallest community in 
the United States, which maintains a free 


school and a public library, is to stand in the 

path of the splendid procession of oppor- 

tunity.” 
* * * 

How the South has smothered its men and 
women of genius whom education would have de- 
veloped is suggested by some startling figures 
cited by Dr. James H. Tufts of Chicago University 
in his new book, “Our Democracy: Its Origin and 
Its Tasks.” We quote: 

“The great difference in men is not due so 
much to their birth as to what happens to them 
after they are born, due to their home, their 
food, their schools, and all the other oppor- 
tunities and misfortunes that come to them. 
Professor Cattell has found that of 1,000 lead- 
ing men of science in the United States, 34 were 
born in Massachusetts, 3 in Georgia, and that 
for each million of population Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have had 100 scientific men of 
high standing; the states of the Southern sea- 
board but two. No one can doubt that this 
means simply that the boys in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut have had a better opportunity 
than boys in Carolina and Georgia.” 

Elsewhere in this issue we print some figures 
showing the increased death rate among infants 
due to the illiteracy of mothers. And yet the 
stunting of the minds, the smothering of the 
genius of the boys and girls who do grow up, is 
hardly less serious than physical death itself. 

& 


Spend Money Now for Good Teachers and 
Longer Terms Rather Than Buildings 


E BELIEVE in spending money now to get 

good teachers and longer school terms, but 

now while the government is requesting 
the utmost economy in labor and building mate- 
rials, we are not advocating the erection of new 
buildings, except under unusual conditions. A 
friend wrote us recently to “come over and help” 
in a local campaign for a handsome school building. 
And our feelings in this matter are made clear in 
our answer: 

“In the matter of putting up a new school 
building, I believe it may be better to wait till 
things are somewhat more settled. I believe 
we ought to increase school taxes enough now 
to get (1) good teachers and (2) longer terms, 
but in the matter of putting up new buildings, 
in most communities it will be easier to unite 
all elements and carry through plans for really 
creditable buildings if we wait till we see the 
end of the war somewhere in sight. Of course, 
if a building is unsafe, the situation is different ; 
or if it is so small all the children can’t get in. 
Sut unless there is some imperative reason for 
quick action, I believe a building movement 
will stand a better chance of success, if post- 
poned awhile.” 

What we have said here should not be taken as 
indicating that we do not believe in good school 
buildings, but rather as evidence that we do; one 
reason for our position being that where building 
projects are undertaken now during the war, they 
will likely be on a less worthy scale than the 
people would wish them later on. 

uw 


Let the School Encourage the Study of 
Neighborhood History 


N OLD-TIME Southerner got on a train with 
us the other day and began to talk in most 
interesting fashion about the Civil War and 
ante-bellum “old, unhappy, far-off 
things and battles long ago.” What made his con- 
versation interesting was the fact that he was 
telling about things which happened in his own 
under his own observation; 


events—of 


neighborhood and 
local incidents and happenings which _ illustrate 
and illuminate the life of the Old South. “And 
there was So-and-so,” he went on. “He was wound- 
ed in a duel he fought with Colonel Blank, a politi- 
cal rival, and was so humiliated that he took his 
slaves and went to Fiorida. <A _ bachelor, living 
alone, his slaves murdered him one night and his 
body was brought back here and is buried in the 
cemetery over there. And not far away is buried 
the Colonel with whom he fought the duel—killed 
in one of the battles of the Civil War.” 


We repeat this incident not merely for its 
searchlight-flash upon a social order which has 
vanished as completely as the Middle Ages, but 
because the telling of the story suggested to us 
a valuable and fruitful field of effort for our coun- 
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try schools. Heretofore the boys and girls in our 
schools have written essays in endless number 
about Greek history, Roman history, English his- 
tory, American history and state history. In such 
cases there is absolutely no new material in what 
the child writes. All of it is already stale, already 
in books; and the people who hear the essay read 
have probably been hearing essays of the same 
sort all their lives. 

Hereafter, let the local school emphasize local 
history first of all. In every community the drama 
of human life has been played out with enough 
variety of tragedy, romance, comedy, and adven- 
ture to afford materia: for a Homer or a Shake- 
speare. And the way to give color, distinction and 
dignity to community life is to compile and treas- 
ure the records, legends and traditions of its past. 

The local school has a duty in this respect which 
it should no longer neglect. 

bd 


What Sort of Record Has Your County 
Made? 

ANY Progressive Farmer readers have fol- 

lowed with interest the writings of Mr. C. C. 

Wright for our paper. Living among his 
people on the farm where he was born, he has also 
served for seventeen years as county superintend- 
ent of schools, and in this time has made a record 
which we wish every county in the South could 
duplicate. The following table tells the story: 


Progress in Edveation in Wilkes County 











1900 1910 1917 
School census 10 822 11,454 
Enrollment : 8, 326 9.480 
Average daily attendan 187 6,006 
Per cent of schoo! census in average 
daily attendance 23 44 52.4 
Per cent enrollment i average daily 
attendance ... 37 57 63 
Per cent ililGgracy .....0 seca 13 4 0.8 
Local tax schools 0 38 45 
Raised by local taxation, dollar : 0 53 12,849 
Value of school property, dollars 6,580 55,654 130,648 
Teachers employed : ° 130 1 234 
Schools with assistant teachers ‘ 3 30 69 
Schools teaching high schoo! subjext# 4 23 36 
Schools with three or more teachers.. 0 2 10 
Teachers with normal training ‘ 6 64 124 
Teachers completing the four years’ 
reading circle course 0 0 123 
Members county teachers’ association 30 182 244 
l'rame school houses ; > 64 138 150 
Log school houses . 30 5 1 
Districts with no house + 33 4 0 
Painted school houses 1 31 91 
Houses with bells 8 62 134 
Houses with desks 14 118 140 
Iintertainments 0 50 149 
Spelling matches 0 156 1,436 
Parents’ meetings 0 15 159 
Debates bin dabeees 4 0 48 418 
Rural libraries ee 0 151 158 
Supplementary libraries 0 64 205 
Number of volumes Tey ; ones 0 17,730 26,300 
Pupils studying arithmetic - 2,186 4,193 5,474 
Pupils studying geography ‘ —T 1,265 2720 3,560 
Pupils studying state history.. , 365 554 740 
Pupils studying United States history 364 1,465 2,169 
Pupils studying agriculture.. 0 300 808 
Certificates of merit awarded for per- 
fect attendance ......... wee eee 0 0 786 
Gold medals presented for seven 
years perfect attendance .......... 0 0 5 
Awards of honor for perfect spelling 0 0 196 
Library certificates awarded to pupils 0 0 26 
Graduating class at county com- 
mencement ce eeeeses cee eecese 0 0 147 


We print this table not only to pay tribute to 
the remarkable work done by the people of Wilkes 
County under the leadership of Superintendent 
Wright, but also to set every Progressive Farmer 
reader asking some questions about his own 
county. For example, we should like to say to 
each subscriber: 

Every white school in Wilkes County has a li- 
brary. How many are there in your county? 

Eighty-one of the Wilkes schoolhouses are paint- 
ed. How many in your county? 

Illiteracy in Wilkes has been reduced to eight- 
tenths of one per cent. How is it in your county? 

Nearly 1,000 Wilkes pupils are studying agricul- 
ture. Are your teachers giving proper attention 
to this textbook? 

Debates, entertainments, parents’ meetings and 
spelling matches have had much attention in 
Wilkes. Do the school authorities of your county 
iook after these things? 

At the county or district commencements in 
Wilkes fitting recognition is given to pupils who 
have distinguished themselves by perfect attend- 
ance, perfect spelling, or by reading a certain num- 
ber of library books during the session. Does your 
county thus take notice of boys and girls who re- 
flect credit on the county and the schools in this 
way?r 


A Thowsle fer the Weck 


ELIGION is not a more or less popular fash- 

ion. It is not a special way of thinking. It is 

not a bundle of opinions, accurate or inaccu- 
rate. It is not a mask to make men look fair and 
respectable. It is something far other than these. 
The text of its genuineness in any one is helpful- 
ness—to the ignorant, to the weak, to the obscure, 
to the sick, to the maimed, to the halt, to the blind 
—to the lost.—Rev. Baylus Cade. 











“I never saw a Range 
as handy as this one” 


You'll say so, too, after you 
haye seen the many unusual 
conveniences of the Range Eter- 
nal—features that mean less la- 
bor for you. 
Extra convenience is just one of the 
reasons why thousands of housewives 
every year purchase Range Eternals. 
The Range Eternal is a fuel saver. It 
is built for a lifetime of perfect kitch- 
en service. A beautiful range, too, 
that stays new. 

See the Range Eternal at your 

dealer's. Write for free Thrift 


Cook Book containing hundreds 
of delicious war-time recipes. 


THE ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE CO. 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 
MALLEABLE RANGE BUILDERS 


601 Emerick St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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8, colors and 
sizes ft ey famous “Ra 
line. We send it on approv 
30 DAYS i WER Frege id 
to your town. Return it i 
leased and the trial coute 3 
nothing, 

at once for nit h 

illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete line of bicycles, tires and 
supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a 
bicycle. You will be astonished at 
and remarkable a. 
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M EA Dose comeees 


RUNS ON KEROSENE, data or 
GAS ANYWHER 
A most wonderful aes. No 
electricity, wires or springs. 1918 
Improved patented models. Runs 
8 hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—convenient. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 4th 
season. Increase your efficiency. 
Every home and office should have 
one. The Wonder Fan. Two Models, 
Three Sizes. Be Well. Keep Cool, 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
574 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 




















“SUNSHINE & CONSOLATION | {3 sent FREE. 
“POEMS OF FAITH, CONSOLATIO! CHEER’ 
also some “EVERYDAY THOUGHTS". a an ART 
SUPPLEMENT—comprise Volume 43 of the Cypress 
Pocket Lib a ts are represented by 
their best work. ‘A ves et edition of _ nighest St lie 
erary value.” Such is the sents famous ‘ 

WHILE” BOOK. ae conditions. No subscriptions. No 

“egllow-up." Simply write Southern Cypress Assn. 

Bonen je: Bai ding New Orleans, or (33 Heard 

BOD 


ville, Fla. 


THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
- Has stock and eggs for Sale from 15 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send Sc stamp for catalog. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
Address 
Waveland, Indiana, 
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Get a Feather Bed! 


25-Ib. $6.75; 30-Ib. @7.50; 35-lb. 68.25; 40-Ib. $8.95; 2 
3-Ib. Peoitiowsel, 25. "All new feathers, best ticking. We have 
61,000 Se | de oy in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 

ing CO order or write for catalog tod: 


Sanitary BEDDING CO.. Dept. 2. Charlotte, N. €. 
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If You Have 
Spare Time it is Worth 
Money to You. 


You can turn your spare time into money 
each week representing The Progressive 


Farmer among your farmer friends. 
Write today for our offer to local agents. 








Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Texas, 




















| Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. VW. N. HUTT 




















THE GIFT OF KNOWLEDGE 


A flower unblown; a book 
A tree with fruit unharvested; 

a house whose rooms 
perfumes; 


unread 


A path untrod; 
Lack yet the heart's divine 
A landscape whose wide border lies 
In silent shade ‘neath silent skies; 

A wondrous fountain yet unsealed; 
A casket with its gifts concealed— 
This is the jey that for you waits 


Beyond Fair Learning's mystic gates. 
—Selected. 


WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTION? 


Is It a Schoolhouse and Teachers, or 
Is It Any Means Through Which 
One May Gain Knowledge? 


Ope of the best educated men of our 
day is a man who could not read 
and write until after he had cast his 
first vote. Were it not for the seem- 
ing calamity of the loss of a hand and 
weary, empty-minded weeks in a hos- 
pital, he might still be an ambition- 
less illiterate. 

And there was another person, a 
pretty young girl, whom a civil engi- 
neer met, loved and married. When 
she went into the world she felt her 
lack of an education. She could not 
attend school because her little 
children soon kept her busy, but in 
spite of it she has trained and stored 
her mind full of treasure. 











The requisites for an education.— 
Comparing the qualities of mind of 
the two, one finds them very similar. 
Each had (1) a desire for knowledge 
as knowledge; (2) an open mind 
which might be said to be a desire to 
see both sides of any question, big or 
little; (3) willingness to glean infor- 
mation from all available sources. 
institutions were 
started and pro- 


Their educational 
also similar.—Each 


gressed with their children through 
their school studies at home. 
Each absorbed the contents of 


what school books they could obtain. 

Each read the daily papers. 

They teok magazines that dealt 
with world affairs, such as The Lit- 
erary Digest, Travel, Popular Me- 
chanics. 

They subscribed for magazines 
which gave instruction in their par- 
ticular occupations. Among _ those 
papers were those on farming, poul- 
try, the care of children, the training 
of children, human nutrition and 
cookery. 

They read the standard works of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Irving, 
and other good books of fiction and 
history. 

They attended lectures and listen- 
ed with a view to repeating the 
worth-while points at home later,— 
an excellent practice for anyone. 

They belonged to their men’s and 
women’s community and educational 
clubs, 

They kept files of Government bul- 
letins. In thus systematizing their 
sources of information they systema- 
tized their own knowledge. 

They lost no opportunity to travel. 

They saw moving pictures and 
plays of travel and history. 

They chose their friends carefully. 
As Mrs. L. Said, “I would rather have 
one friend of common sense and edu- 
cation than ten with only money and 
social standing. 

And the church—they identified 
themselves with that, through its ser- 
vices, lectures, societies, social fea- 
tures and the personal touch of its 


| leaders. 


| 


Now the question arises, need any- 
one be uninformed even though he or 


| she be miles from another habitation? 





Don’t guess; get busy and find out, 


The Home Work Problem—What 
Do You Think About It? 


[' THERE is one subject on. which 

parents can become _ absolutely 
rabid, it is the subject of whether or 
not their children should do home 
work. Far be it from us to seek to 
settle the question, but let us consid- 
er it from all viewpoints with an- 
swers received from various parents 
and teachers. 

“Do I believe in my children poring 
over their studies at home? No in- 
deed! When their father comes in, 
his day’s work is done and he has 
time to relax. They should have the 
same.” 

“It is hard on the parents to have 
to help children get their lessons 
when teachers are paid to do it, and 
it is hard on the children to have so 
many lessons that they must study 
at home,” said another. 

A father said: “I read an article by 
a doctor that said it was bad for the 
health of children to do home work.” 

“My sixth and youngest child has 
just graduated from high school,” re- 
marked a clear eyed woman of about 
fifty. 


“And do you _ believe in home 
work?” came the question. 
“Generally speaking, yes. Once I 


did not, but I had to change my mind. 
Fred, my oldest boy, fell behind in 
his classes. The teacher told me many 
children could not grasp_ subjects 
quickly enough to learn their lessons 
in the time allotted in school. We 
tried a period of home work each day 
and he soon stood well in his classes. 

“Archie was different, for he seem- 
ed to get things at a glance. Home 
work did not help him much. One day 
we noticed how he was always con- 
scious of what went on in the room 
and decided that it was difficult for 
him to concentrate. I sacrificed my 


little sewing-room and fitted it up 
with a good lamp, study chairs, etc., 
for his study. The result was sur- 


prisingly good. 

“Mary sometimes used home study 
as an excuse for dawdling over books 
and getting out of helping with sup- 
per and the dishes. I ended by limit- 
ing her study period to fifteen min- 
utes before supper time and one hour 
after.” 

The teacher came to supper a few 
nights ago and I said, “Some people 
object to their children taking work 
home. What do you think of it?” 

“T certainly think there should be 
no home work,” she said with energy. 
And then she paused and smiled and 
added, “in theory.” 

“If all children were exceptionally 
bright and able to concentrate in 


spite of surroundings, there might be, 


no home work. Unfortunately, or 
otherwise, most of us, children as 
well as adults, are human and have 
only fairly good receptive abilities. 

“Then, too, as long as one teacher is 
expected and required to take as 
many children and studies as three 
could handle well, of course we can- 
not give the child our best and must 
ask the codperation of the parents. 

“We teachers have no 
limit or eliminate studies; if parents 
think so, they should express their 
opinions to the powers higher up. 
And if they did not help their chil- 
dren with home work they would 
have no means of judging this.” 

Just by way of conversation, I ask- 
ed an old woman who takes in wash- 
ing that her children might go to 
school, if she helped with their home 
work. 


powcr to 


“Well, not really” she replied— 
“they helps me. You see we study 
their lessons together every night 


and that is how I can read and write. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Just ask me the population of any 

city in America,” she challenged me, 

with shining eyes, and I had to ac- 

knowledge that it ould™ 10 good, 

1 I ould not tell t! il was 
( or! t. 


Let Us Educate Ourselves Through 
Songs 

sing America 

many know 


OW many of us can 
through; if so, how 
the new last verse of it: 


“God save our splendid men, 
Send them safe home again, 


God save our men; 
Keep them victorious, 
Patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us; 

God save our men.” 


Before the war broke out it was a 
common saying of captains of ocean 
ships that when any of the other nat- 
ional were started they were 
sung through to the last word, but 
that when our songs were begun we 
sang the first verse and hummed 
through the others. Surely with our 
boys gaining inspiration by singing 
ve here at home can sing too. 


songs 


Let us get together to sing.—!-ct us 
sing as a family, half a dozen famil- 
ies, or form a singing club at the 
schoolhouse or church. The women’s 
clubs and the Farmers’ Union can 
have songs once a week or once a 
month. 

If this is not possible we can get 
someone to lead the singing of patri- 


otic songs at every community gath- 
ering. 

Young people should lesrna the 
songs.—Let us entourage school chil- 
dren to sing the songs, vig tic boys 
to form a band and get a Victrola or 
Edison, with splendid patriotic re- 
cords for every school. 

e€ are some songs our soldiers 

Here are some song ur Idier 
are singing: 

The Star-Spangled Banner. 

America, 


Columbia the Gem of the Ocean, 


The Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Dixie. 

The Marsellaise 

Brittania. 

Keep the Home Fires Burning. 
Over There. 

Goodbye Broadway, Hello France. 
It’s a Long, Long Trail. 

Pack Up Your Trouble in Your Old Kit 
sag, and Smile, Smile, Smile, 

See It Through. 





Do Not Close the Schoolhouse 


CHOOL days are over for the pres- 
ent, but with the many activities 
that war times and local needs de- 


mand of us, the closing of the school 
term should not mean the closing of 
the school house doors. 

Let us see if every rural school- 
house cannot be used this vacation 
for some truly useful and educational 
work. 


i know of one schoolhouse in a 
nearby town that was kept open last 
summer for the purpose of canning 
surplus vegetables that might be sent 
ii from neighboring gardens. 

Also, why not organize a Red Cross 
chapter in your community and keep 
the schoolhouse open for the purpose 
of making bandages, pneumonia jack- 
ets and hospital garments for our 
wounded soldiers? 

Another plan would be to have it 
open certain days in the week for the 
meeting of a community knitting club. 
If you haven’t a Red Cross Chapter 
yourself, you can secure from 
the chapter nearest to you. 

Aside from these, there might be 
meetings of the United Farm Women, 


vool 


home and farm demonstrators, sing- 
ing clubs, the practicing of the 
boys’ band, the girls’ literary so- 


ciety, the Farmers’ Union picnics, so- 
cials for money-making, and athletic 
contests. 

May the closed door of every 
schoolhouse in every rural con:mun- 
ity be a challenge to each person who 
passes it to see that those doors are 
opened and that the building is put to 
some useful, inspiring service. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 
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BABIES 
PER 
100 


BELONGING 
TO 
ILLITERATE | 








“MY PEOPLE ARE DESTROYED FORLACK OF KNOWLEDGE” 


—Courtesy N. C. Board of Health, 





destroyed for lack of knowledge,’ 





AREFUL investigation reveals the startling facts set forth on the 
tombstones above. Of course, a part of the greatly increased 
death rate among illiterate mothers is due to greater poverty 


among them, but the most of it is due to ignorance. 
exclaimed Hosea of old; and every 
year thousands of little ones go needlessly to their graves because the 
mothers lack the saving knowledge which even the ability to read 
ordinary papers and bulletins would bring them. 

What a responsibility a state or an individual assumes that stands 
in the way of better schools for all our people! 


“My people are 








Prizes Awarded in Rest-room 
Contest 


B* A singular coincidence the win- 
ners of the first five prizes and 
some of the state prizes ask that their 
names be withheld. We regret this 
as it is always a matter of interest to 
the other contestants. 

ist ($3) Prize, Kinston, N. C, 

2nd ($2) Prize, Many, La, 

3rd ($1) Prize, Blue Mountain, Miss. 


4th ($1) Prize, Williston, 8. C, 
5th ($1) Prize, Ballentine, Miss. 


PRIZES BY STATES 
Alabama—Waverly, Ala. 


Tennessee—Mrs. A. C, Outlaw, Corbandale, 
Tenn, 

Georgia—Mrs. Metta Dodd Dunn, Fairmont, 
Georgla, 

Texas—Mrs. Claude Camp, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas, 


Missouri—Portageville, Mo. 
Oklahoma—Mrs. Geo. B. Doob, R. F. D. No. 
8, Norman, Oklahoma. 





Medical Examination Greatest 


Work Done by the School This Year 


T ONE of our regular Rural Im- 

provement Association meetings 
we decided to have a medical examin- 
ation of the school children. 

There were a few parents who ob- 
jected to this examination when they 
heard of it through their children, so 
we held a parents’ meeting a few 
nights previous to the examination. 
At this meeting the County Health 
Officer with another doctor talked to 
the parents and tried to show them 
the necessity of correcting defections 
in a child while he was young and be- 
fore it was too late. A kind of round- 
table discussion was held after the 
talks during which time parents ask- 
ed questions and discussed children’s 
diseases, etc., with the doctors. Most 
of them left the meeting convinced. 
All were asked to be present at the 
examination. 

Quite a number of the fathers and 
mothers were there at the apgointed 
time. Our school was just a two- 
teacher school so there were only 
about fifty children to examine. Four 
doctors made the examinations. One 
each for the eyes, teeth, throat, and 
heart. Each doctor wrote his criti- 
cism of the child’s condition on a cer- 
tificate, which had been provided for 
each child, and these were sent home 
to the parents. 


Out of about fifty children only two 
were without any criticism. We found 
defective teeth and diseased or en- 
larzed tonsils the prevailing troubles. 
There were some children who were 
very slow to learn. Three of these 


were found to have tonsils so enlarg- 
ed as to almost entirely obstruct the 
throat. One of these especially inter- 
esting was a boy thirteen years old 
who had not completed his primer 
and could make his numbers only to 
five, although he had attended school 
regularly. His tonsils were so enlarg- 
ed that they had caused a change in 
the conformation of his face and in 
his facial expression. His was the 
worst case discovered. In one case 
that of a very young and pretty girl, 
the beginning of the growth of a goi- 
ter was discovered. 

After some of these shocking dis- 
coveries were made the parentsewak- 
ed up to the physical needs of their 
children, and are going to have their 
troubles removed or treated during 
the summer vacation. None of these 
parents were willing to have their 
child grow up as a defective child af- 
ter it was proved to them that they 
could prevent it. 

We felt that this was really the best 
and most needed thing accomplished 
in our school during the year. 

Sr. .F. 


How the o Schock Grounds Were 
Made Pretty 


HE schoolhduse was situated on a 

hillside. Above the building on the 
hill a large woodland stretched awa: 
in the distance. Below at the foot of 
the hill ran a small creek. The 
grounds were rocky and cut up by 
ditches and gullies. 

The teacher spoke to the children 
about improving the grounds. Every 
one was ready to help and on Mon- 
day morning the work began. 

The small children picked up the 
small stones and piled them in heaps 
which were carried off the school 
grounds. The larger boys and girls 
carried the large rocks to the edge of 
the yard and made a wall with them. 

One boy’s father plowed and har- 
rowed the land. Another got the 
grass seed and sowed them. The land 
was poor, so one father gave some 
rich soil which was spread on, raked 
and leveled. 

When the grass 
came the flower question. The trus- 
tees'gave the flower seed. These were 
planted and did wonderfully well. The 
girls were organized into tkree com- 
mittees: one committee to weed the 
flowers, one to gather them, and a 
third to distribute them. There were 
enough flowers for home _ and 
churches. THELMA HENDERSON. 

Eton, La. 


was sowed then 


Keeps the Young Folks on the Farm 





_Delco-Light by supplying plenty of clean 
economical electric light afid furnishing Elec- 
tric Power to pump water and operate small 
machines, makes the home a better and more 
enjoyable place to live. It gives the young 
folks the advantages and comforts that 
formerly attracted them to the city. 


Delco-Light is a complete electric light and power 
plant for farms and suburban homes, Easy to opere 


ate, economical, very 


The Domestic Roniintnn Co., Dayton, Ohio 


The Domestic Electric 


Geo. M. Fo 
207 Third St., 


Co. 
66 West Mitchell St. 
os, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Baton Rouge, La. 


F. Trant, 442 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


Home Light & Power Co., 
218 West First St., 
H. R. Paty, 
East Monroe Ave, 


‘Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


East. Tenn. Farm Lighting Co., 


Union Ave., 


Knoxville, Tenn, 


24 
Independent Electric Light & Power Co. 
205 Ave. ‘‘C’’, San Antonio, Texas. 


P. M. Bratter & Co. 


1001 Throckmorton St. 
Fort Worth, Texas, 


SELF CRANKING 
AIR COOLED 
THICK PLATE 
LONG -LIVED 

BATTERY 
BALL BEARINGS 
NO BELTS 
USES KEROSENE 




















Are comalete with all accessories, 
of glass jars or t 
ized steel sheets and will last for years. 
No. CBB-N, 600 to 1,200 cans. 
in use by canning clubs and Government agents. 


CANS 


solder hemmed caps included. 








Free Catalog. 


THESE CANNERS 


@®CB-N PRICE FOR 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 


*CBS-N_ PRICE en 





including capping steel and book ef instructions. 
in cans, burn wood or coal, can fruits or vegetables and meats. 
Daily capacity No. 
Guaranteed to do perfect work or money refunded. 


No. 2 size, $4.69 carton of 125; No. 3 size, $4.75 carton of 100. 
Shipping warehouses convenient to trade. 
Cut this ad out, send to us with the amount of your order and get your cans and canner 


FARM CANNING MACHINE CO., Dept. P.F., MERIDIAN, MISS. 





®CBB-N PRICE FOR 
COMPLETE OUTFIF 





They work all sizes 
Made of best galvan- 
CB-N and No. CBS-N, 300 to 600 cans; 
Multipited thousands 


Will not break cartons 
Quick shipmen 


at. once 








WHO GETS THE COTTON?" 






OUR BOOK: 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


YOU OR THE BOLL WEEVIL? 





Tells You How to Fight This Pest. : 

Prices: Cloth 75c.; Paper 50c.; Send for Yours S 
with Irmer one year, Cloth $1.50; Paper $1.15 TOD AY! H 
r Tr 








Voey Se Sound 





Kill All Flies 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer xttracts ro a hills all 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and cheap. 
. Lasts all season. 
“ o) sve: Made of metal, can’t 
/ spill or tipover; will 
not soilor injureany- 
thing. Guaranteed 
effective. Ask for 













es repaid, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150De mats y ase Brooklyn, N.Y 


reres@ HIGHEST 
eefi®} my PRICES PAID! 


Remittance mailed same day shipment received 
NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Wool Bags and Priee List 
M. SABEL & SONS inc. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILL8, KY. 








yet. a WT 


FREE-40-pag: k canning recipes; de- 
tails CanaWaterSeal Steam Canner; it's 
different; takes less fuel on any stove; 
ates in half time of other canners, 
Suick, safe, self-regulating; use jars or 
cans. Guaranteed. Write Box 3117 


FLORIDA METAL PRODUCTS CO.. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 





EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 


For Representing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


But write us today for our spare 
time offer. We will tell you how 
to make money right in your own 
neighborhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for informatton. 


Address 
The Phayresasine Porras 


Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 


























When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”” 
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pont let rats get 
your corn profits 


Corn stored carelessly is money, time and 
labor lost. 

A Martin Steel Corn Crib will turn into 
money every bushel of'corn you grow. It 
will absolutely protec your corn against 
loss from rats, mice, fire, thieves, birds and 
weather. 


The patented perforations and ventilating 
shaft of the Martin Crib create a constant 
circulation of air through the corn which 
assures proper curing. 
A Martin Corn Saver will pay for itself in 
a few seasons. It will last a lifetime and 
needs no repairing. Easily erected by un- 
skilled labor. If not all we claim, your 
money will be refunded. : 
Write for fully illus- 
trated descriptive fold- 
er. It will help you 
make more money 
from your corn, State 
the number of bushels 
you store. Agents § 
wanted in open terri- 
tory. Address 902 
2 Keyser Bldg. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








AND UP 







at once for full descrip- 
tion of greatest line of 
canners ever offered, 
and for our 
41 Tested 
Canning Recipes F R E E 
Easiest, quickest. most 
economics! method ever 
devised for canning your 
fruits and vegetables. 
Write today. 
PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 
Dept. B Nashville, Fenn. 


Largest manufacturers of 
Canners in the world 











Many are making $15.00 and up per day, ean- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh 
bors and home use with a 


“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $3.25 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


We also manufacture H alk 
Steam Prenare Outfin, ee 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Post Office Box 100 Wilmington, N.C, 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
= plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Petersburg, 








Virginia. 


“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


KELLY DUPLEX “qi 
mer eR MILLS 
% —< made with @ double set of grind- 
| feof ust dale fins of fan 
c jus ou! t 
Mille of equal size, therefore. 


Do Twice as Much 


Work. 

Grind ear corn, shelled 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, 
barley, kaffir corn, cot- 
ton seed, corn in 
_ Shucks, sheaf oats, or 
any kind of grain, coarse, me- 
dium orfine, Require 26% 
less power. Especially 

adapted for gasoline engines, 

Write for new catalogue. 




















Duplex Mill & Mig. Co., 
F. G. Baldwin, Distributor, Greensboro, N.C» 





When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘I iti 
(you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
Guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Outfitscomplete. Write | 





Farmers’ Organizations 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON 
MARKETING ORGANIZATION 


A Thorough-going System Planned, 
the State Organization Codperating 
With County and Community Clubs 
to Get Accurate Grading and Full 

| Market Prices 


| N MAY 14, a conference was held 


} : , ° ¢ 
in Columbia, composed of farmers, 


merchants. bankers, and other busi- 
ness men from practically every 
county in South Carolina. The pur- 


pose of the meeting was to discuss the 
cotton situation and to devise a plan 
for the proper handling and sale of 
|eotton and cotton seed of the 1918 
|crop. The result was the organization 
of “The South Carolina Cotton-mar- 
keting Organization.” 

The plan of this organization is to 
form in each county a County Cotton- 
marketing Association, with as many 
“Community Marketing Clubs” as 
{there may be places in the county 
where cotton is now marketed. The 
active members shall be cotton pro- 
| ducers, while merchants, bankers and 
all others who desire to join with the 
farmers in formulating dependable 
plans for the systematic sale of the 
| cotton produced in the state may be- 
come associate members. 

A special committee known as the 
Cotton Sales Committee was empow- 
ered to establish in the office of the 
State Warehouse Commissioner “The 
South Carolina Cotton Producers’ Ex- 
change” and to employ a capable and 
experienced cotton man as sales man- 
ager. This sales manager of the ex- 
i change shall make careful investiga- 
' tions of the larger cotton markets of 
the country (that is, those markets 
| which handle cotton both for domes- 

tic consumption and for export) and 
| shall study especially the markets for 
| cotton and cotton seed in South Caro- 
lina and in adjoining states; he shall 
be in daily communication with the 
sales agents of the county marketing 
associations and of community mar- 
keting clubs; he shall keep a record 
of all demands for cotton and for cot- 
ton seed and of all offerings by mem- 
bers of the state organization, and 
shall aid the members in the sale of 
cotton and cotton seed to the best 
advantage. The cotton sales manager 
shall ever strive to protect and to 
safeguard the interest of the cotton 
producers, and shall not receive any 
commission or other compensation 
(from either seller or buyer) for ne- 
gotiating sales. 

The cotton sales manager shall 
establish and maintain a state bureau 
of information, which shall collect 
| statistics and data about cotton, this 
| information to be published in bulle- 
{tins and distributed among the mem- 
bers of the state organization and of 
the community marketing clubs. Dur- 
ing the cotton-gathering season, 
weekly, and if necessary daily, letters 
shall be sent to each county bureau 
of information located at county seat, 
thence to be communicated by tele- 
phone or otherwise to each communi- 
ty marketing club. A chain of infor- 
mation will thus be formed, and every 
cotton farmer, who is a member of 
the state organization, will be kept 
fully advised as to the price of cotton 
and of cotton seed in the markets 
throughout South Carolina as well as 
on the big cotton markets and ex- 
changes of the country. 

The State Warehouse Commissioner 
shall arrange for the proper sampling 
of each bale of cotton by the custo- 
dian of each warehouse (each custo- 
dian being a bonded officer) at the 
time the cotton is being placed in 
storage. These samples shall be sent 
daily to the office of the State Ware- 
house commissioner where they will 
| be graded and stapled by the official 
| grader who is furnished to the office 
| of the State Warehouse Commissioner 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 











by the Bureau of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The producer will thus be en- 
abled to sell his cotton strictly on 
grade and at the highest market 
prices; and, further, the members of 


the state organization will gain much 
valuable information about the char- 
acter and kind of cotton grown in the 
counties of the state as well as of the 
prevailing market conditions. 

The finance committee will be ap- 
pointed to investigate the 
requirements of the cotton farmers in 
each county of the state and then ar- 


range with the financial institutions 


financial | 


in the several counties and with the | 


Federal Reserve Bank of this district 
to handle all loans on cotton stored 
in state warehouses and at lowest in- 
terest rates. 

At the conference in Columbia when 
this state organization was planned, 
a committee was appointed to arrange 
for a county campaign over the state, 
and for the holding of meetings at 
each county seat for the purpose of 
organizing county associations. A 
program of county meetings has 
been mapped out and a number of 
such meetings have already been held. 
The farmers at these county meetings 
have readily enrolled their names and 
by the first of July there will be a 
total membership of probably 10,000 
members and by September first, pos- 
sibly 50,000 members. The South Car- 
olina Cotton Marketing Organization 
will then be backed up and supported 
by the 1918 cotton crop, which, on a 
basis of last year’s production and 
prices, would aggregate in value more 
than $200,000,000. It would further be 
supported by all the cotton farmers in 
the state, by the merchants, bankers, 
professional men, and legislators—in 
other words, by the combined brains 
and brawn of South Carolina. The 
other states of the Cotton Belt will 
be urged to form a similar organiza- 
tion té that of the South Carolina 
Cotton Marketing Association, so that 
there can be combined efforts on the 
part of the cotton farmers of the 
South to protect this year’s crop and 
to see to it that the lint and the seed 
sell at fair and remunerative prices, 








| 


} operate, 


If there is to be a price fixed for | 


cotton, then the cotton 
should have the determining voice in 
fixing such price, 
T. B. THACKSTON, 
Secretary South Carolina Cotton 
Marketing Organization. 
Columbia, S. C. 


| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 
Casting Bread Upon the Waters 


HE Good Book tells us to cast our 

bread upon the waters and it will 
return to us after many days—and we 
ought to remember this when we 
come to spend for purposes of edu- 
cation. 

Neighborhood prosperity means in- 











dividual prosperity; an educated 
neighborhood means a_ prosperous 
neighborhood. 


We ought to be willing to pay 
heavy taxes and make liberal gifts for 
education in our community, there- 
fore, if for nothing but selfish reasons. 
Spending money in this way is a good 
investment from a financial stand- 
point, for authorities say that for 
every day a boy is kept in school his 
earning capacity is increased $10. 

Suppose your school has 50 students, 
the future earning capacity of your 
neighborhood would be increased $500 
for every day they attended school; 
and for every month the school term 
is lengthened, the future earnings of 
your neighborhood would be aug- 
mented by $10.000. 

This would mean increased neigh- 
borhood wealth in your day. What 
are you doing to make it possible? 


farmers | 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The PERFECT 


CORN HARVESTER 


50 JUST the THING for SHOCK 
— or SILO CUTTING 







Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does- 
n’t pull like other cutters. Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acr a 
with 1 man and1 horse. Here is aeree.© Pay 
Gentlemen :—I used the Corn Harves- 
ter for cutting corn for silage and one 
man and horse did the work of seven 
men last year and did it better. Was 
well pleased with it, Yours truly, 
Cc. R. FINCH. 
Clover, Virginia 





id 'o the Farmer 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la- 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


Dept. 6 incoln, Illinois 


GET A 


“KERO-OIL” \ENGINE 
MoucyBackiNotSatisiicd on” 


My New 90-Day Engine Oifer 
Have More Power—Do your @ 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost 
Make aoe, money— Save 
more fuel—Immediate Fact 
sNonent— Five-Year mn 
nte ay Plan—Hundreds of engines—2t 
30 H-P.—all styles—Ready to Use—Suit Yourself 
as to terms—Cash—or Payments—or 
for. 


if arranged Write 
for latest book—(copy- 
righted)—“How to Judge 
D OW Engines"’—and latest wholesale fac- 


tory prices—Direct. I ship every- 
where in the U. S.— guarantee 
safe deliv 
best price. 


—Save You $15 to $200—make you the 
engines—on wire orders.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 















































can ship bie engines—or small 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 


2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2351 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices, Youcan easily make big profits 
withan S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runsoneither 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2 to 12h. p. Costs little to 
Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 


Sold on South’s Oldest & R 









Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. 


at 





OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene-Gasoline 


With my Kerosene Engine you can get more 
wer from a gallon of 6¢ Kerosene than you can 
m & gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
oline engine. Nocranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy to operate. 


Valuable Free Book Ever former, whe 


expects to buy one should know how to figure 
exactly what an engineis worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Longest sold direct from fac- 
tory to user. fore you buy 
any engine get my newest 
and finest book and money 
ba offer. Write e 
GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
1096 King St., Ottawa, Kans, 


CANNERS 


You can make money canning for mar- 
: ket and neighbors, cut your 
grocery bill and have plenty 
of tasty vegetables, fruits, 
etc., the year ‘round if you 
own a perfection Hot Water 
@canner. Sizes toset on ordi- 
nary cook stove or for use 
% outdoors; cans vegetables, 
fruits, etc. perfectly; any- 
one can operate; complete 
instruction book free with 
Canner. Write for special 
new circularof canners and 
canning supplies. Free. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House.” 


' EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quicd 
returns. Give us a trial 
Roferences, First National Bank, Richmond, Ve. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO,., 


g, Commieien Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 
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A Practical School of Country Life 


IXTEEN years ago a Georgia wo- 


man, Miss Martha Berry, with noth- 
ing but her own ideals of country life 
and love for the country boys and 
girls, started to make her dreams 
come true 

And she has gone over the top! 
From the little one-room cabin where 
the work began, by tireless work 
given freely and without compensa- 
tion, and the further donation of a 
small farm received from her father 
have grown the magnificent tract of 
land, of campus, field and woodland, 
and the fifty or more buildings com- 
prising the Berry School. 

It is the most unique school of its 
kind in the South, perhaps in the 
whole country. It is exclusively for 
country boys and girls of limited 
means. In these sixteen years, more 
than three thousand boys and over 


a thousand girls have passed through 
the portals of this practical school of 


country life. Some have come with 
only the clothes on their backs, and 
have bravely worked their way 


through, receiving an education and 
training that the rich might covet. 

Of these, many have returned to 
the farm, where they are putting into 
practice the ideals and thoroughness 
of the Berry School. Some are teach- 
ers in rural schools, some are skilled 
mechanics, some are in the so-called 
“learned professions.” 

Numerous are the daughters of 
Berry who, through the culture of the 
mind and the training of the hand 
they have received, are bringing to 
their homes and country communities 
the high ideals of the Berry School— 
the ideal of service, “Not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.” 

Under skilled instructors vital prob- 
lems of the farm are worked out m 
class and proved in practice—balanc- 
ed rations and the keeping of records 
of livestock, to determine the profita- 
ble and unprofitable animals; the 
pure-bred and common stock; the ro- 
tation scheme on the school farm; 
careful records of crops; and the ac- 
tual working out of a farm plan by 
each student. 


Vote “For Six Months’ School 
Term” Next November 


HE Constitution of North Carolina, 

Section 3, Article IX, now says: 
“Each county of the state shall be di- 
vided into a convenient number of dis- 
tricts, in which one or more public 
schools shall be maintained at least 
four months in every year.” 

The recent Legislature passed a 
law to have the voters of North Car- 
olina vote next November on a con- 





stitutional amendment, as_ follows: 
“That Section 3, Article IX, of the 
Constitution of North Carolina be 


and the same is hereby amended by 
striking out therefrom the words 
‘four months’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘six months’.” 

The law further provides that into 
a ballot box labeled “Ballot Box for 


THRESHING MACHINE 


There's good magsiey 
in threshing for 
market, neigh- 
bors and your 
own needs with a 













OR Golden Harvest 
EASY Thresher. Threshes 
TERMS all kinds of small 


rain, wheat, cow peas, beans, peanuts, etc. With 
simple attachments will do all your threshing. 
Sizes: 22, 26 and 30inches. Capacity: 20 to 50 bush- 
els wheat per hour. Special free Power Catloag gives 
rock-bottom prices, Cash or Easy Payment Terms, 


The Spotiess Co., Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts lo 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can layit. Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. *g.anscrnytt 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in 






















Constitutional Amendme: or “Bal- | 
lot Box for Constitutional Amend- 
ments” those persons desiring to vote | 
for such an amendment shall cast + 
separate printed ballot with the | 
words “For Six Months School Term” } 
thereon, and those with a contrary | 
opinion may cast a separate printed 
ballot with the words “Against Six 
Months School Term” thereon. Let 
us hope that not a thousand men in 
the state will put in a ballot “Against 


Six Months School Term!” 


Republican State Platform 


HE ge lican State Convention 
meeting in Greensboro, April 9, 
unanimously declared in favor of this 


amendment, the plank on this subject 
being as follows: “The advantages 
of education were never more neces- 
sary than now in the preparation of 
the youth of our country for the larg- 
er duties and responsibilities and the 
fiercer competition in all the activi- 
ties of life that are sure to follow this 
world-wide war. The Republican 
party of North Carolina therefore 
heartily 


Constitution of this state securing a 
six months’ school term in every 
school district of the state.” 


Democratic State Platform 
Convention 
like- 


Democratic State 
Raleigh, April 10, 

wise ae Me a dissenting vote, 
clared for this amendment as fol- 
lows: “The Democratic Party renews 
its pledge to the fullest support of 
the public schools, 
port to the Constitutional Amend- 
ment for a six months’ school term, 
and calls upon all patriotic citizens of 
the state irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, to vote for this amendment as a 
patriotic duty to this and future gen- 
erations of North Carolina children.” 


this 


Pe 


meeting in 


‘Remember amendment 


de- | 





favors the amendment to the | 


pledges its sup- | 


does | 


not affect the compulsory attendance | 


manner. It simply 


in- | 


law in any 
creases the length of term our} 
schools must be kept open without 


compelling attendance for any great- 
er period than now. 


| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK | 


IG OUT the thistles in the pasture 

now! 

Once again, let’s keep all manure 
hauled out so that flies will not have 
an opportunity to breed. 

The bearings of the busy mower, 
binder or tractor need plenty of oil 
this hot weather. 

It’s now time to select the 
your next year’s wheat crop. 
crop of peas to turn under this 
will help wonderfully. 

Better take extra pains and avoid 
skinning fruit trees or shade trees 
when cultivating or mowing near 
them rather than be careless and then 
bandage the skinned places. 

When stacking hay, it is a good 
rule to keep the middle of the stack 
full and unload the wagon from a dif- 
ferent side of the stack each time. 








land for 
A good 
fall 


Horses should have plenty of water 
these hot days. Give them an addi- 
tional drink about 10 o’clock in the 
morning and also another drink in 
mid-afternoon. 

The horses should also be kept well 
groomed and given a bath frequently. 
Do not allow the sweat glands to be- 


come clogged. This is especially apt 
to occur on the shoulders of work 
stock. 

If there is some stream on your 


farm which can be dammed to forma 
pond, why not arrange to dam it 
sometime this summer? It will pro- 
vide a swimming hole, enough water- 
head for developing light power, and 
a place to grow fish. 


Cut the weeds and grass in front of | 


the bee hives. If bees have to find 
their way in and out of a thicket each 
time in getting to and from the hive, 
it will materially decrease their 
honey production. Besides, the weeds 
harbor insects and prevent proper 
ventilation. 
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STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., pe Ad 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


No. 28-30 Sycamore St, PETERSBURG, VA. 

















= DA Peantity the home, add years to 
\ -, or Eh rh N 9 W_ with « 
STED” 
PAINTS. ETeoner Ready-Mixe 


Paints have sheet covering capacity and rich, lasting colors. Our expertg 
know how to mix paints to suit the Southern clima’ We are 
—, “ohio: aly = yest ri paint mpmpetares in the South. 
shipment, lowest prices at whieh good paint can be sold. OUR 
SPECIALTIES Roady. Mixed House, (Interior and Exterior), 
oof, Barn, Buggy and Auto Paints, Shin le Stains, Varnishes, 
House panD|| Brushes, Oils, Engine Oils and Grease, Coal & Pine Tar, Cradoleam 
ANNER Paint: O1L@ (for spraying hogs, etc.) Write today for free price list ¢ and eolorcard. 
b Riniiowova H| Fanner Paint & Oli Co.,inc., 1415 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 










































CANE MILLS“§S 


The new 1918 Perfection has 
every improved feature, Gete 
all the juice out of your cane; % 
saves all losses in the pulp; } 
fully guaranteed; its pow’ erful § 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


seription for ome year each if sent in 
gether; or 


give unusual capacity, du- 
rability. Immediate shipment 
from Richmond, Catalog free 
of South’s Mail Order House, 


THE SPOTLESS CO . Richmond, Va as CUSSrS CARNER, 





$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
seriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


te- 














Our Educational Directory 

















North Carolina 


State College of Agriculture 


and Engineering 
WEST RALEIGH 


Conditions brought out by the world war should remove all 
doubt as to the value of technical education. Increase of pro- 
duction in all lines is the demand of the times. Let your son 
equip himself for useful, productive citizenship, Let him have 
an opportunity to multiply his efficiency in whatever industry 
he may engage. 


State College offers four-year courses in Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
In- 


Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Textile 
dustry, Dyeing. 
Military training under United States Army officer. Unit of 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. General Government gives 
allowance to partly pay for uniforms. Juniors and Seniors 
receive pay amounting to over $100 per year. Summer Camp at 
Plattsburg, New York, this year attended by Juniors free of cost. 
Graduates who take R. O. T. C. course, if called into service, are 


assured of commissions. 
Two hundred and forty scholarships yielding free tuition to 
needy’ boys. 


which cost 


Young Men’s Christian Association Building 
$40,000. Regular paid general secretary in charge. 

Strong athletic teams. 

Requirements for Admission—11 units—tenth grade work 
completed. 


Numerous Short Courses. 




















HEALTHFUL 
A CHRISTIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
Department of Education fully recognized by the 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Soard 


INGHER EDUC ATION OF YOUNG 
North Carolina State 


Physics, and Biolog 
DEPARTMENTS —Ltierary, Education, Business, Music, 
Genuine College Advantages Within Reach of All the People. 
college until you have investigated the advantages 


R. L. FRITZ, D.D., President, 


It will be unwise for you to decide on 
offered by Lenoir. Write for Catalog to 





For illustrated circulars, Catalogs and Entrance Blanks, write 
E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
_—— 
LENOIR COLLECE, HICKORY, N. C. 
LOCATION—NO MALARIA—“‘A” GRADE—MODERATE EXPENSES 


The Yoder Memorial Selence Building Offers Superior Laboratory Facilities for the study of Chemistry, 
Expression, Home Economics, and Preparatory. 


HICKORY, N. C. 


a 

















Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? aoe 

GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK ann oo 

The Boll Weevil Problem (irs 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST ome year,” 

ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | Re. 1% 











-LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


| 





r tsal I t at 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent a South.” Wiite Tio ae ae 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the 









































O all motorists who figure tire 
costs on a “per mile” basis, we 


Thousands of motorists 
can testify to the greater 
economy and thorough 


| satisfaction of J & . 

tires. 4 . 
Let your next tire be a ? 
J & D and see for your- gore ' 
self how much cheaper { We 

| they are in the end. Aa 7 \ i . 
Besides, the “first” cost rs * \/ P 
is less than that charged 2 ee . 
for other tires of similar % . 

| quality. tag &' 


J. & D. TIRE CO. t) Of 
Factory—Charlotte N. C. 
Cc. C. CODDINGTON 














unhesitatingly recommend J & D tires. 
They are the result of that careful individual ' 
workmanship and rigid inspection that in- 
sure mileage well in excess of the 5,000 miles ‘ 
guaranteed. 

Ren | 

5000-mile 
TIRES 


D ie 






























the Power are chilled. 
has four rollers. 
and is strong and durable. 
Baler on the market. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 








THE LIGHT DRAFT WONDER 
The Royal Junior is a substantial one-horse Press. 
The Plunger Head is all steel reinforced and 
The Chamber is 14x18 with feed opening 14x22 inches 
The Royal Junior is the best one-horse 


EQUIPMENT.—Tongue, Doubletree, Singletrees, Neck Yoke, Jock- 
ey Stick, Hay Table, Monkey Wrench, 
for complete catalog on two-horse power and engine power Presses. 


The bearings of 


Oil Can and Tool Box. Write 


Dept. H, Atlanta, Ga. 











OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and 
one new subscriber 
both one year for $1 50 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 
eaeens 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of cll advertising it carries.”’ 


One of the surest Coyne 
cm on the farm. Get full returns 
from your apple crop; culls and 
windfalls make delicious cider 
vinegar for home use—sell 

the surplus at good Gstons. Big 

values in high grade hand Cider 

Mills; heavy hardwood Roum 

extra rene metal parts and 

castings built for service. New 

} talog gives low prices on Cider 

{ Mills and 5,000 other articles, 

THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 

“The South's Mail Order House.” 









CIDER MILLS 





‘TEACHING AGRICULTURE, 
MANUAL TRAINING AND. DO- 
MESTIC SCIENCE IN THE 

RURAL SCHOOLS 


What Has Been Done and What Is 
Planned in North Carolina — New 
Leaflets and Bulletins Being Pre- 
pared 





OR a number of years there has 

been a law upon the statute books 
| requiring agriculture to be taught in 
| the public schools of North Carolina. 
Text books have 
been adopted, agri- 
culture has been 
made a part of the 
course of instruc- 
tion at the summer 
schools for teach- 
ers and at the an- 
nual teachers’ in- 
stitutes. 

And yet we have 
to admit that very 





MR. BROWNE 
little progress has been made in this 
direction as far as the schools them- 


selves are concerned. A great deal 
has been done in teaching agriculture 
and domestic science to rural chil- 
dren through the boys’ and girls’ club 
work conducted by the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service, in codpera- 
tion with the schools. 

There are several’ prominent rea- 
sons why agriculture and domestic 
science are not more effectively 
taught in our rural schools. First, 
the teachers who are held responsible 
for the training of our boys and girls 
have not been trained in these sub- 
jects. The schools responsible for 
their training did not sufficiently re- 
cognize the importance of these ba- 
sic subjects to give them a prominent 
place in their curricula and require 
every teacher to take them. 

Secondly, our teachers not having 
training in these subjects, have not 
themselves recognized their import- 
ance and have done the natural thing 
—have taught the traditional subjects 
first and if there was a little extra 
time they have given that to agricul- 
ture and domestic science. Or if the 
school board had some money left af- 


ter employing the teachers of the 
| traditional subjects, it employed a 
domestic science teacher. 


In the third place, agriculture can- 
not be effectively taught as a text 
book subject, but must be taught as a 
combination of art and_ science,— 
there must be some practical or lab- 
oratory work. The teacher without 
training in these subjects with only a 
text book, and with very little time to 
devote to the subject, has not devel- 
oped a satisfactory plan for the prac- 
tical work. 

The last session of the General As- 
sembly passed a law providing for a 
commission to be appointed by the 
Governor to have prepared simple 
leaflets and bulletins on the teaching 
of agriculture, manual training and 
domestic science in the public schools. 

That commission was appointed, 
the Governor appointing the State 
Board for Vocational Education. Two 
bulletins have been prepared and are 
ready for distribution to the teachers. 
They are in the form of laboratory 
manuals for the sixth and seventh 
grades, to be used in connection with 
the adopted text book. They are 
based upon the home project plan for 
practical work. There are four pro- 
jects for the sixth and: four for the 
seventh from which the children are 
to select. Each project has three 
phases, the production phase, which 
counts 70 points, and a manual train- 
ing phase and cooking phase, each of 
which counts 30 points. 

No child should be given his or her 
grade till the project is completed to 
the satisfaction of the teacher. Both 
boys and girls are expected to per- 


form the production phase. The boys 
may make their additional thirty 
points from the manual training 


phase, which is making some neces- 
sary article in connection which the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


growing, such as a pig house if he 


elects the pig-growing project. The 
girl who elects that same project 
would be expected to complete her 


project grade by cooking pork or ba- 


con in six or eight different ways, for 
which specific directions are given. 
T. E. BROWNE 


West Raleigh, N. C. 








SOMETHING TO MAKE 








A School Flagpole 


VERY school Richt to have a flag- 

pole and a flag. The flag may be 
bought for very little money, and the 
boys in the school can make the flag- 
pole with a very little 
work. 

The cut shown here il- 
lustrates one of the best 
ways to make such a 
pole. First of all the pole 
should be selected. It 
should be long, straight 
and tapering. Skin the 
bark fromthis pole, dress 
it smooth and then paint 
it. 

Then, erecting the pole 
is the hardest job, though 
if the directions given 
here are followed, it will 
be a very simple matter. 
A shorter pole, corre- 
sponding in size to the 
main flagpole, should 
therefore be secured and 
erected first. This should be sunk 
in the ground very deep—5 feet or 
more according to the height of the 
pole—and_—_ should extend above 
ground 5 or 6 feet. After this first 
pole has been erected, it will not be 
amiss to let the earth settle around it 
for a week or two before erecting the 
other pole. 

When ready to erect the flagpole 
proper, stand it beside the shorter 
one already placed in the ground and 
wrap the two poles together with 
heavy wire. Staple the end of the 
wire to one of the poles and then 
wrap it about them as shown in the 
picture herewith. After wrapping, 
staple the other free end securely. 

When these wires have been drawn 
as tightly as possible and fastened, 
pass a long bolt between the wires, 
on through between the poles and 
then through the wires on the other 
side. Put large washers on each end 
of the bolt and then tighten down on 
the nut, drawing the slack wires into 
the crevices between the poles. 

After the poles have been wrapped 
together with wires and these drawn 
tight by bolts, bore a hole through 
both poles and insert bolts as shown 
by the dotted lines in the drawing. 
After this, saw off the bottom of the 
flagpole proper, which is also indi- 
fated by the dotted line. 

Of course the rope and tackle for 
hoisting and lowering the flag should 
be rigged before the pole is erected; 
and it will also be well to paint the 
end of the pole inserted in the ground 
with tar or creosote to prevent rot- 
ting. 











Cotton Consumption and Export 


HE United States Census Bureau gives the 

following figures as to the present rate of 
cotton consumption and cotton on hand in 
the United States: 


| COTTON CONSI MED 

















10 Mo nths Ending 
Year | May May 31 
91§ 577,288 5,522,080 
1917 | 615,412 5,676,572 








COTTON ON HAND MAY 31 | 
| In Publie Storage] Cotton Spindles 
Active During 





In Consuming | C 
Establishments! and at Compress | 









































(bales) | (bales) | May (number) 
915 .795,497 2,414,831 33,720,555 
iol 1'899°154 Pastor | 382457356 
EXPORTS OF ~POME STIC COTTON AND LINTERS- 
(running bales) 
| | 10 months 
Country to | May ending May 31 
Which Exported 1918 1917 1918 | 1917 
United Kingdom | 85,438] _197,619|2,023,574|2,445,726 
FYOQRCO ccccccces 68,803 3,181} 553,900 897,595 
Ln peauesesess 18,196 64,208 327.764| 603,579 
JODAN .ncccccces 57,820} 18,153) 549,530 473,654 
Other countries 61,784) 62,661; 529,283) 801,149 
Tetel ...56> 292,041] 375,822 3,984,051 5,221,703 
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Saturday, June 29, 1918] 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of N ang c arolina for the week ending Sate 
ted 


day, June 15, as i to the Division of Markets, 


Wm. R Camp, - 


Town 
Dples 








S\A 


Charlotte .... 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia ..... 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Maxton 
Monroe 
r > 





Salisbury ceses 
Scotland Neck 


*Now 








Fayetteville, 


Charlotte, t 
Salisbury, 


Raleigh, 








PRIC ES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY, 











HOGS AND PEANUT 
2 
o 3 5 
3 a b 
° : 
oo’ as 
P ge i g es 
malcal ai) 
) 


Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Maxton 





Salisbury .... 
Scotland N’k 
PRICES OF, COTTON, correN SEED AND 
SOTTONSEED MEA 

Peanuts—Per portico cmt a 14@16c; 
Spanish, 12%c. New [ern: Virginia, 124¢c; Spanish, 
15e. Scotland Neck: Virginia, llc; Spanish, 7c 


























. a 
£3 a Ss 
é aa | & ,| 2 
f=) =F 
6 §a §.6| °e 
os Zis| 2.3 
oh can! Ron 
Charlotte ..... f BONGO fT ccasecse WUE F atadnase 
Fayetteville a $1.05 52.00 3,000 
Maxton | 1.05 Bee f ccecvacs 
BEORTCO nccveecel  BO.00 f sccccecs BS.08 | occcoscs 
New Pern ....} 27.00 | .ccccees | BS.G8 Ff cccveses 
Salisbury ..... peeea kas | éukwiael *exencas 
Scotland Neck 1.05 52.00 3,000 








Northern Produce Markets 


Chicago, Il.—No. 3 white corn, $1.59@1.78 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.74@1.93); No. 3 yellow corn, $1.58 
@1.68 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.73@1.88). 


No. I White Potatoes—Per 100 Ibs., sacked for old 















stock and per barrel for new stock: Atlanta, (new) 
$3. .25; Boston, (old) $2@2.50, (new) $4.75@6; 
Chicago, (old) $1. 60@2; New York, (old) $1.83@2, 
(new) $3.50@5.75; Philadelphia, (old) $1.50@1.75, 
(new) $3.75@4.50; Pittsburg, (old) $1. at. 75, (new) 
$4.25@6.50; Washington, (old) $1.75@2.2 (new) 
$3.75@5.50; Jacksonville, (new) $86 3.50; Cleveland, 


qold) $1.30@1.75, 
Butter—New York: 91 score, 

3 88 score, 4144 @ 13 °c. 

Score, 41%43%c; 90 score, 


(new) $4.50@6.1 

“own 4c; 90 score, 
Chicago: ‘whole 

41@41%c; 88 





milk,’’ A; 








score, 3942@40c; ‘‘centralized,’’ 90 score, ilie@ 48 2c; 
ore, "39% @ oh c bee 3 score, 43% 
90 score, 48% @434% ore, 4214 @4: 7 





delphia: 91 score, ‘Sie. iathe: 90 score, 42@43c; 88 
score, 40@ 12c¢ 
Egas—New York: fresh — d, extras, 38@39%c. 





fresh, 24 
@2A%ee. 

closed l5e to 20¢ per 
Receipts generally grow- 


Cheese—-New York: N. Y. ‘gle Daisies, 
!444c; Wisconsin Single Daisies 3, fresh, 2 
Hog Markets—Hog markets 

ewt. lower than week ago. 





@: 









ing less Saltimore, Md.: 10th, good hogs, 130-180 
ae 7 $18.35@ 18.40; heavy hogs, $17.75@18. Louis 

a. 13th, medium weight hogs, $16.40. Chicago: 
15 sth, bulk, $16.40@16.70. Hog receipts at seven larger 
marttets January 1 to June 12, 1918, 12,443,000; same 






period, 1917, 11,315 
June 1, 1918, 993 
715,064,830 Ibs. ; In rease 1918, 


0. Cold storage holding of pork 
: 3; same period 1917, 
7.7 per Sent. 









° ° 

The Cotton Market Situation 
TUE 2 has been a rather firmer tone in the 
mie ket this week, The extremely compli- 
cated situation appears to be developing fea- 











tures more encoura: to holders, despite 
the fact that the weather conditions have 
generally been quite favorable for the grow- 


ing crop, with some occasional 
There seems less apprehension of price-fixing 
of the raw material, and especially on a ba- 
sis which would be discouraging to produc- 
ers. There has been a good demand for spot 
cotton, with desirable lines very firmly held. 
Exports have increased somewhat, in spite of 
the presence of submarines in our waters. 
War reports have been more cheerful, and 
futures have felt the effect of a tendency to 
widen the discounts on the lower grades. 


exceptions. 


Further support in this direction may come 
from improved demand for the low grades, 
when the Governmert finds that the lower 


grades can be made perfectly available for 
many uses, 

So far as can now be seen, the year’s con- 
sumption will just about equal the produc- 
tion, leaving the reserve supply just where it 
was at the beginning of the season. This 
has been the result of enforced reduction in 
consumption, and the utmost degree of 
economy in the consumption of goods by the 
people; everything has been sunk in furnish- 
ing unstinted supplies for the war. Of course 
this means a great shortage which must be 
made up some of these days, and matters in 
this respect are incomparably worse abroad 
than in this country. In this lies the great 
reserve of strength in the market situation. 
Our stocks would not last long if the world 
could find a way to take the cotton away 
after buying it. 7 

Some ominous indications begin to cloud 
the prospects for the new crop, although so 
far the weather has been very good. Parts 
of Texas need rain already, and there was a 
great deficiency of winter moisture to start 


with. The labor question gets worse, and is 
likely to prove a very serious drawback be- 
fore the crop is made and picked. Perhaps 


the worst of all is the increase in the boll 
weevil, officially reported. It will have to be 
a hot ace to make some crop before the 
weevil gi ets numerous enough (9 stop produc- 
tion. Of course no kind of a crop is indi- 
cated as yet, but the trade is already tak- 








ing an optimistic view of the outlook. 
Savannah, Ga. 


W. T. WILLIAMS, 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
( Cents a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers -in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, 5S uth Caro- 


lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; twice, 10 


cents a word; four times, 20 cents a word, etc 
Each word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in mame and address) 
counts aS a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If the rate 
seems high, remember it would cost you $2,100 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 





JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered Jersey bull calf, four months | 
old. Sunshine Dairy Farm, Route 3, Statesville, N. C. 

Registered Je rsey Bull—15 mo s old. Gre i 
vidual best breeding I $65 Wa 
Hocker, Esmont, Va 

HORSES AND JACKS 

ar-old mottled gray pony, 600 Ibs., 
gentle, sour not a blemish, work anywhere, trim as 
a deer, fast ‘traveler price $125 Full blood, 900-Ib. 
gray Jersey bull, 2% years old, a beauty, price $98. 
Jno. W. Moore, Raciord, Bu. CG 
~ DOGS 

Osco Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Address George ~Purberville, 








t indi- 
lter H. 








For Sale—Four-ye 











_ Bird Pups—$5 
~Pure- bred Collie Pups. 
























heifers, all 
, a 





_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Moy, 15, to work on farm. Mrs. ‘o D. 


Blakely, Clinton, 8. C., Route aS 

Wanted—Position as Manager or Matron in good 
school or teachers’ home. Reference given. Mrs. H. 
.D. Anderson, Gastonia, N. C. 


Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—Dairy Hands—Can use boys from fifteen 
years old up, or men not able to do heavy work. Must 
be willing workers. Good wages, board and lodging. 
Seward | Stoc *k Farm, Inc., Petersburg, Va. 


MACHINERY 


20-inch Meadows Corn Min: Corn Sheliee—F or sale 
or exchange. W. P. Hudson, Summerfield, eet 


For Sale—Lilliston Peanut ~Picker—Good as new. 
8 H.P. Witte Kerosene Engine, nearly new, good 
shape. J. T. Smithwick, Windsor, N. C. 


Closing Out Business—Six- horse Stover and eight- 
horse ‘‘New Way’ gasoline engines. Five passenger 
Overland Automobile. Write us. Have bargain for 
A. Swain & Itro., Plymouth, N c. 


clty Force Pump— Invaluable’ for spraying - fruit 
gardens, hen roosts, washing buggies and auto- 
scalding walls, also handy in case of fire. 
Sexton, Roy- 











PRAPRAALAALS 





trees, 
mobiles, 
Price $2.50 each, postage paid. 
ston, Ga 





For Sale—One J. I. Case Threshing Machine, all 
sheet steel frame, practically new; also one 12-horse 
mounted St. Mary’s gas or kerosene engine, has been 
used very little. For infopmation write John Harvey, 
Snow Hill, N. C. 


Corn Harvester—One man, one horse, one row; self- 
gathering; equal to a corn binder. Sold direct to 
farmer for 23 years. Only $25 with fodder binder. 
nee catalog showing picture of harvester. Process 
Corn Harvester Mfg. Co., Salina, Kans. 


Fords Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest “Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase. Attach 
it yourself. Big profits selling for us. $0 days trial. 
Money back guarantee. Styles to fit any automobile. 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 503 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES — 





Established, “Representative § Se hool—Superior facill- 
ties for preparing and placing students. Board at low 
rates. Write today. —— Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va 


_ LIVESTOCK _ 


“~BERKSHIRES 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 


two gilts, one boar, 
MacDonald & Nash, 











_ Large Berkshires. 
For Sale—Four Borkshire sows, 
not akin Reasonable prices. 
Castle le Hayne, N. C, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registe red Duroc Pigs—$12.50 “each, 8 to 10 weeks 
old. Walter H. Hocker, Esmont, Va. 





Registered 
$100. Pigs, $15. 

For Sale—5 Duroc-Jersey 
Price $15 each. Elmore Ferguson, 
North € arolina,. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs of Good Breeding—Registered, 12 
weeks, $12 each. First check, first choice. Greenfield 
Farm, Salisbury, N 

For Sale—Registered Duroc Pigs—Ten weeks, $12.50. 
Sturdy, prolific stock; good individuals; guaranteed, 
J. O. Boone, Lumberton, 4 

Duroc Boar—Registered—Two years old. Seventy- 
five “a sa or will weigh “ 20 cents. Jno. S. Adams, 
R. F. D. 5, Asheville, N. 


Duroc-Jersey—Fine Defender bred sow, 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 

Pigs—Can be registered. 
Lumber Bridge, 











Tat ~ 


ew Nice Hampshire Boar Pigs and Shoats. 
Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered oe China Pigs—8 to 10 weeks, $10; 
3. months, $12. . T. Owen, Buffalo Junction, Va. 

~Poland- Chinas—Best Western Big Type ~ bre eding ; 
easy feeders and very prolific Sunnyside, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 

Registered 
twelve weeks old, 
Farm, Kollock, 8. 


Brier 








Poland-China Pigs—Eight to 


tig Type 
Suncrest 


exceedingly well developed. 
2. 





For Sale—Big Type Poland-Chinas—Bred sows, 
gilts and spring pigs. Best blood lines. They are 
sure to please. Address P. W. Smith, Waverly, Ala., 


Route 1. Shipping point, Opelika, Ala. 


Poland-China Pigs—Weight from 
$10 to $12.50 each; ready 
Charlie Hughson, 


Nine-weeks-old 
thirty to thirty-five pounds, 
to ship the first week in July. 








Ahoskie, } 
oO. I. C's. 
Choice O. I. C. Pigs—8 weeks old, “= each. Pedi- 
gree free. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. 
For Sale or “Exohange—Fine specimen 0. 5. ¢, boar, 


farrowed last February, registered. Address C, W. Abel, 
Chickamauga, Ga. 
GUERNSEYS 
Guernsey Calves—15-16ths pure, $25 each, crated 
for shipment. Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





For Sale Cheap—Reautiful Guernsey Bull Calf—Ur n- 
excelled conformation and breeding. Address H,. C. 
Winslow, Paeonian Springs, Va. 

Bethany College Offers Registered Guernsey Bull 
Calves for sale, of highest type and production. May 
Rose breeding. Write us for ae and prices. 
Professor J. M. Tlover, Bethany, W. Va 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—One registered Hereford Bull—Weight 
1,500 pounds. Reason a selling, drafted. Write Lacy 
Buie, Red Springs, N 














HOLSTEIN s— 


Grade Holstein. "Calves—Either 6ex. 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 


Registered Helstein Heifers” and 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Meridian Col- 
Unrelated Bulls. 


For Sale—Twenty- two head of high-grade Holstein 
to be fresh from August to November. 
Sandy, Burkeville, Va. 


Fairfax, Virginia. 
For Sale—Pointer Pups—Best st blood, $5 and $8 
F.C. V Cc. Weaver, Seaboard, N 
er | Sale—Beautiful Collie Pups—From m registered 
stock. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. 
BELGIAN HARES 
Belgian Hares for Sale. John F. Moore, ‘o, Farmville, 


Virginia. 


| 10 bushels and over, 


(17) 761 


Potatoes--$2 per bushe!: 
cash with order Ext 
P. Cunninghar 


Lookout Me Irish 
$1.75, 
Guarantee satisfaction. 
, 8 C., Route 2 


untal 








First-class Porto Rico Yam Potato Plants—For d-- 
livery June 25th, $2.50 per thousand Best quali 
Lookout Mountain seed Irish potatoes for fall cro 


Prices quoted on request. Reference: Bank of Green- 





wood. Willow Brook Farm, Greenwood, 8. C. 
Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties, from selected genuine 


seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by 


express; by parcel post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2. 75. Z. C, Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Ship 


ments from June lst to July Ist. $1.75 by express; $1.75 
by insured mail, per thousand. Order early. Plants 
and not promises. Cash with order. Price subject to 
change without notice. Sexton Plant Company, Roy 
ston, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Edgefield, S. C., Tallahassee, 
Florida. 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Porto Rico, Tri 
umph, Pumpkin Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Old-fashion 
Nigger Killer vines, $2.50 per 1,000, cut in short 
lengths ready for setting. Can deliver vines after June 
10th and plants after June 15th. We set vines through 
July and make a good crop of potatoes. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 








_____ POULTRY AND EGGS 


~“~““ANCONAS 


For Sale—Sheppard’ 3 Strain Anconas—One fine cock 
and seven hens, one year old, worth $35, will take $20. 
H \. Rayford, 31L Oak St., Charlotte, N. C 





LEGHORNS 


~ April Hatched—Pure-bred Single Comb White Les- 
horn pullets, 75 cents each. Mrs. J. D. Gwaltney, 
Hewlett, . 


RYH 


Abruzzi_Rye—Direct from the machine, $5 per 100 
pemnee. 7% send bags, I pay freight. J. M. Field, 
“limax, a 








SYRUP 


Buy “Our Famous Sugar House Molasses’ and get 
the best molasses on market. Sixty-gallon barrels, 
fifty cents; thirty-gallon barrels, fifty-four cents; ten- 
gallon kegs, sixty cents; five-gallon kegs, sixty-two 
cents. Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, 
North Carolina. 








Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chix, from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, which 
have won first prize in every show exhibited, 
each, in lots 25 to 100; $15 per 100. opsands of 
chix ready for shipment every week. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn | Farms Co., Ensley, | Ala. 


GEESE AND DUCKS 


~ Want—Geese and Ducks. B. M. Hinshaw, 
man, Cc 


SEEDS AND PLANTS __ 


BEANS 


Soy- Beans—$3.50 per | _ mel, on board cars, Salis- 
bury, cash with order, Brown, Salisbury, N. C. 

For Sale—Shelled Velvet Beans for 
Write me for prices and how to feed. B. 
Georgetown, Ga. 

Soy Beans( Mammoth Yellow)—A limited quantity. 
Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, Ga. 








“Randle- 








Hog Feed—~ 
. C. McGinty, 





CABBAGE 


Fine Cabbage org 5 for Fall and {Winter “Heading— 
Postpaid, 300, 75c; 500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75. Express, 











$1.25 thousand: io. 006, $10. ( voltard plants same 
prices. ‘Tidewater Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
CLOVERS 


Bur Clover Seed—$1.25 per bushel. L. E. ‘Norfleet, 


Tarboro, N. C. 


TOMATO PLANTS 
Fine Tomato Plants Cheap—1,000 expressed. $1; 
aS a 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
ah, N. 


Tomato Plants—Greater Baltimore, Matchless, Ston *, 
best canning varieties, 50c hundred; $2.50 thousan«!. 
Cabbage, collards, late varieties, 500, $1; thousani, 
$1.50, parcel post paid. Councill’s Plant Farr. 
Sox 37, Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.50 per th isand. 
Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; “po- 
tato, $3. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 


Fine Cabbage and Collard Plants—1,000 expressed, 
$1; 560 postpaid, 75c; 100 postpaid, 25c. Plant Farm, 
ah, } 


‘Tomato, Cabbage, ~ Collard Plants—50° postpaid, 10¢; 
700 postpaid, $1: 1,000 expressed, $1. Well packed. 
Walter r Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


700 Envelop es—Your name and address ~ printed on 
corner, postpaid, 50c. Otho Overby, Route 3, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Velvet poe Meal for Sale | by Smith Milling “CO. 
Tennille, Ga 























_ 


























Wanted—Crimson Clover Seed—Price, one to 150 
bushels. Felker Farm, Box 262, Monroe, Ga. 

For Sale—Southern Bur Clover Seed—in the bur, at 
12%e pemnds 100-I lots delivered. J. C. Killebrew, 
Penelo, N. 

sur Clover Is Our Specialty—Put this crop in this 
year sure, and buy before the price advances. Ask for 
quotatior Ss. Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 

CORN 


For Sale—Car load nice white corn. 
Barber, N. C. 
~¥or Sale—3,500 bushels shelled “corn. 
sending your order. D. B. Hutcheson, 
For Sale—200 bushels shelled corn, $2. 
1,000 bushels corn in shuck, $2.10 per bushel. 
now. B. F, Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. C. 


Mammoth Mexican June Seed Corn—Selected, tip- 














W. P. Barber, 
Do not delay 
Randolph, Va. 


20 per bushel 
Order 


ped, cleaned and treated for weevil. Peck, $1.40; 
bushel, $4.50. Millsaps Bros., Harristua, Miss. 





CHUFAS 


~ For Sale—Chufas, $6 per bushel; 
no trash. J. F. Folks, Juliette, Fla. 


oO ATS 


~Fulghum | Geed Oats for Sale—Elmore Farm, , Lake 
Landing, N. C 


‘good, clean seed; 





PEAS — 
Fine Mixed Peas—$2.75 bushel; Speckled, , $2.50. 50. 
Cash _with order. A. P. Teel, Morris, Ga. 


ved. Peas—$3. 50 bushel. 
William Loyett, Morris Station, Ga, 
Peas—PEirabham, Iron, Mixed. 
Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga. 
Peas—$2. Brabhams, $3 

J. W. Woolfolk, Fort 





WwW hite I Ble 
cocke rels, $0.50. 

For Sale—Choice 
New ‘bags. Moderate prices. 

Mixed and Whippoorwill 
ner bushel f.o.b. Fort Valley. 
Valley, Ga. 


Barred Rock | 





For Sale—Velvet Bean Meal—$2 hundred; $35 ton 
G. D. _Fain, Edison, Ga. 


No. 3 Tin Cans—$4. 50 pe per. hundred, Salisbury. ‘cash 
with order. T. | D. Brown, Salisbury, N. Y 


Wanted—Second- aang Floor Showcases—Give des- 
cription and price D. W. Alexander, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar shingles; guaranteed 
to last 40 years; price $5.50 per 1,000, f.o.b. cars, 
Apex, N. C. L. 8S, Olive, Apex, N. C, 


Wanted All pafties who have ordered plants of 
J. Q. Dorris, Valdosta, Ga., and are not satisfied with 
the transaction, to write us. Ozark Seed & Plant Co., 
Nashville, Ark, 


Tobacco Too High to Let Horn Worms Eat It up on 
stalk. Arsenate of lead is the ‘‘mediciue’’ for them 
Enquire for prices, stating size packages wanted in 
powder, © Madison Grocery Co., Ma diss son, N. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for tree tree “catalog. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, V 


~“Farm Lands’’—For bargains in farm lands near 
“The Packing House City’’ of Georgia, apply to M. 
Burns, Moultrie, Ga. 

“Your Farm Subdivided and Sold at Auction will 
bring more money than if sold as a whole. Write u 
Carolina Realty Company, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


For Sale—61 Acres—% “mile of station. Producti: 
soil; variety of timber; good dwelling and 7 useful 
| 

















buildings ; chicken runs; delightful climate; excelle 
water. Only $3,500. Address, Owne:, Box 317, Old 
Fort, N. C. 


“Virginia “Farm and Modern Country Home—In Pied- 
mont section, at two-thirds value, or $1,500, for quick 
sale. Would consider part trade in Southern States. 
H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va 





For Sale at Less than 
California Black-eyed aa 
Bivens, Greensboro, N. , 

Good Sound Iron a" 50; Mixed ‘peas, $2.: 
f.o.b. Weston, Ga., check with order. ws Adams, 
Weston, Ga. Iron peas are the best a the market 
and as early as any. 

For Sale—Peas—Large stock, sound and clean, can 
make prompt shipment in new burlap bags. Irons and 
Whippoorwills, $3; Brabhams, $3 eash with order. 
B. F. Anderson, Dunbarton, 8. 


PECAN TREES 
~All About Papershell — Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 
POT: ATOES 


Georgia pot potato plants. Can Ship now. . $2.25 1,000, 
any variety. G. W. Murray. . Claremont, 2 N. CC. 


Market Price—150 bushels 
Write or wire 8. 7 

















“Bass 











1 anes ‘Hall, tom fies or Rednose Potato Plants— 
000, $2. Can ship. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N. Cc, 


yer Porto Rico, Honeycutt, “$2 
,000. Strong healthy plants. J. B. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. — 


~ Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes—Price, 82. % per 
bushel. Instructions with order. W. arris, 
Owings, 8 . C. 


For Sale—Early Triumph § Sweet Potato Plants—$2 
per thousand. Prompt shipment. L. T. Rhodes, 
ay Minette, Ala. 
Lookout Mountain, Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain 
Irish potatoes for late planting, $2 bushel, or _ ill ex- 
change for peas. G. G. Hyder, Hendersonville, N. C 


Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2_ per 
thousand; well rooted; good count and prompt ship- 











ment; wiil make, set till July fifteenth. Webbs Stock 
& Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. 


For Sale—160 Acres Fine Land—110 under wire 


fence within quarter mile of postoffice and school- 
house. Railroad and hard’ road runs through two 
forties. ‘Three miles from Lynn Haven, Florida. Fine 


tract to subdivide into 650 nice lots or will make a 
fine fruit or dairy farm. Must be sold. Price $1,770. 
Half cash, balance on terms. ss iP A. G. Davis, 
Camp J Jackson 8. c. (Q M. 3.-1 





For Sale—300 -Acre Level ‘Farm—On ‘improved road, 
in sight of railroad station and graded school; half in 
cultivation; good bright tobacco soil; nice timber and 
wood; seven-room house; very large barn; only $8,000 
606 Acres—Two hundred cultivation, level to rolling: 
well watered; fifty acres bottom; pubic road all sides; 
three miles to two railroads; churches on place; mostly 
heavy soil suitable for grain; medium buildings; good 
investment at $6,500. Two hundred other farms. Vir- 
ginia Realty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 


For Sale, Lease or Rent—A well equipped dairy, 
with 35 acres of land, 20 acres in high state of cultiva- 
tion; two small pastures with living streams; one-half 
acre fish pond, stocked with bass and blue bream; 6- 
room bungalow, with water and electric lights and 
‘phone; large barns, milking shed and concrete floors 
and metal stanchions; milk huse with steam heat; 
Sharples electric milker, 3 units, aud 100-ton silo 
Can give possession in time to make cane and corn 
for silo. On macadam road pal mile from city limits. 
Fowler & Lee, Monroe, N. 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 
BIG TYPE——ALL AGES——WRITE FOR PRICES, 
ROBERT L. RIGGS, 
P. 0. Goose Creek, 




















Otranto, S. C. 








From 6 to 12 months old. 
and Oxford-You'll-Do; out 


WILL SELL THIS YOUNG HERD AT LOW 


W. GETTYS, 





YOUNG JERSEY HERD — 10 Registered Jersey Heifers— 


Nearly all sired by grandsons of the famous impo 


ALSO BULL CALF TO HEAD THE HERD—By son of the 


Just proper age for extr 


rted Bulls, Gamboge Knight 





of Tennessee bred ¢ 
$25,000 imported bull, Golden Fern’s Noble. 
PRICE, IF ALL ARE TAKEN AT ONCE. 


——- ATHENS, TENN. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















RED | Spells CROSS 


Tuesday, 
July 2, 
1918, 
Capitol 
Park, 
B’ham, 
Alabama 


Bulls 


Public 
Auction 





a Se ae é 


YOUR HERD IS OVER HALF STARTED WHEN 
YOU GET A GOOD BULL 


Every Dollar of the Gross Receipts Will be Donated to the Red 


Cross 
The leading patriotic Shorthorn Breeders of America have donated 50 high class, 
registered Shorthorn Bulls, representing the best of their herds to the American 
Red Cross. 
This collection of bulls will be the best individually and the largest ever assem- 
bled in the South and wil! look very much like the great International Stock 
Show held annually in Chicago. 
The money paid for every bull in this sale will go to the local Chapter of the com- 
munity in which the purchaser lives, 
Organize a bull club in your community to purchase one or more of these bulls 
at this great sale for so noble a cause, You not only he ‘Ip the Red Cross, but help 
to increase the meat supply of the Nation by the use of these pure-bred sires. 
“Food is ammunition Let’s give the Kaiser a “Solar Plexus” blow. 
The greatest array of auction block talent ever co lected to cry a single sale have 


donated their services. 
Make Your Arrangements Now to Attend This Great Sale. 
Big Parade on Monday, July 1. 
For further information and Catalog, address 
F. I. DERBY, Sales Manager, WARD, ALABAMA, Or 


RED CROSS BULL SALE HEADQUARTERS, 
739 Brown-Marx Building, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





























THURS. 


July 4. 
PEACOCK & HODGE 


AND 


ORION CHERRY KING, JR., 


5th Annual July 4th Celebration Sale and Barbecue 
COCHRAN, GA., THURSDAY, JULY 4th, 1918. 


46 Head of Royally Bred Sows and Gilts, 
4 Extra Good Young Boars. 


Sows and Gilts, bred to Orion Cherry King Jr., Sensation Select, 
Imperator’s Orion (recently sold to H. Bigelow, of Charleston, S. C., 
for $1,200), and other good sires. 

A Great Opportunity to Get a Litter 

Sired by O. C. K. Jr. (World’s Champion). 


Every Animal Double Treated Against Cholera. 
Attractions: Top Land (by Top Col.) bred to O. C. K. Jr.; 1 Pal’s Col 
tried Sow, bred to O. C. K. Jr.; also 2 Boar prospects, sired by O. 
oe) A 

Auctioneers: a. J. EVANS, 
IGLEHEART and HENGST, American Association. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 
COCHRAN, GA. ELKO, GA. 
































FACTS ABOUT ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





We've a war to win! Tere are facts about the kind of cattle needed to put every 
xcre on the firing line. Generalities are for those who have no facts, or whose 
facts need glossing. 

FACT 1. Aberdeen-Angus bulls on native cows give hornless calves, which as 
finished steers are worth from 10 to 15 cents a hun ire red more than horned steers 
of equal quality Ask any cattle buyer 

Free Literature and List of Breeders. “The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.” 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817 PF Exchange Ave., CHICAGO. 
Southern Representative: DR. C. D. LOWE, Knoxville, Tenn. 


























| you 





All animals tuberculin tested by U.S. B. A. I. 


For further particulars write to 


W. K. MOFFET, 


= Demonstration Agt., S. Besten, Va. County Clerk, Houston, Va. 
PULAVAUELOLUNUCALAAOCGRUAOTOOUEO EG EE OLE ECRT ETE EPE EE CE TEE EAU 
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z A rare opportunity for the general far 
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Pure Bred Registered 


SHORTHORNS 


— AT AUCTION — 


Monday, July 15th, 1918, Beginning at 11 O'clock, 
At County Poorhouse Farm, Houston, Halifax Co., Va. 


16 HEAD WILL BE OFFERED—16 
6 Cows, 6 Heifers, 1 Bull, 3 Bull Calves. 














mer to get good breeding stock. 


GRAN CRADDOCK, 


au 





Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern's Lad, Biue Bell, Tormen 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You ineee meng 
no better blood than these famous proven families. 


Write for 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Descriptions and Prices. 


Ae COLUMBIA, S. c 











Old Original Big-Boned Spotted Polands 





The kind 


Route 5, 


Pigs for sale NOW. Write AT ONCE. 
Everman Stock and Poultry Farm, 


our forefathers raised. Spring 


Gallatin, Mo. 


























ABERDEEN.- ANGUS 


Pe ree 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 3.°:*=2,* oo 
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good individuals and well bred a: 
Btock 


i 
moderate ‘prises 


D. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE. wissounr 





ANGUS CATTLE "23, 22 0. 


Bulls ready ~4 


ie by Fy “Bice ona ore Mother gires. Also 
exceptions handsome PE ER 
a ON STALLION con 


S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 De, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jefflersonton, Va, 





DURHAMS 


on eae owe a 
lay 




















Registered 
—DUROC- JERSEY HOGS— 


Pigs in pairs and trios, no akin. 
Young Gilts and Boars. 


FOR SALE ——_—_— 


Poli Durham Bulls and Helfers—Bligible to reg- 
istration Also a few grade Poll Durhams 
and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months old. 

Grade Tunis oond Lambs — 15-léths pure-bred. 

81 ty ene are pe uties. 

ngle Com hode Island Red Eggs— i 
Beauty strain, $1.50 per siti mead Anytticen 
livered by parcel post. ‘ 














WRITE ME "YOU RW ANTS. 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 

















_ =e < 
; Bred Gilt 7 C. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, §. Cc. 
Bred Sows and Service Boars 
» shipped and registered this year more 
Jerseys than any other breeder in the __HOLSTEINS 
W vd States Every animal shipped must rr PPI PPI PP RADAR RRII OT 
ples ase the peomenee. Can ed any order - 
from one pig to plete her 


HOLSTEIN CALVES —— 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS 
15-16ths pure, 5 weeks old, nicely marked, and 
from heavy milkers. 25 crated for ship; 
where, and satisfaction guarantee he a or 














Good Growthy Ones ...........+. $25 to $30 Each §f | 
Registered. Sired by S. C. King the Col No 72777 


DUROC- JERSEYS | SEND ORDER OB WHITE, 
penetra me EDGEWOOD FARMS, 
Whit : : 
THE IDEAL FARM DUROCS sevtinlicent Wisconsin. 
GET YOUR SPRING BOARS 
BREED Son SPRING FARROW. — net Ger y--4 HOLSTEINS——w 


en ite Service Bul from Heavy Producing Dams 


Success on the show circuit, and in mak larg 
Official record, insures their high standard ‘ 




















and out of 500 to 700-pound sows Reasonable Prices. Depend 
ble Warrant 
THE IDEAL FARM, KAINTUCKEE HOLSTE! NF ARM ids 
D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsyille, S.C. ee 
3 JERSEYS 
J — . - - — 
O. I. C's. if — 





—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds « Spevelw. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees ses. Write 








for pre e end circulars. Prices reasonable. 

F. E. USH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 
Booking Orders for 0. |. C, Pigs. 
Ready to p in arch, A 
and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, no-akin, 


J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, Sr., CULPEPER, VA 
= il 


BULL CALF ———_ 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULL CALF 
7 months old, out of a Register of Merit cow that 
produced 1,165 ponds of milk and 75 pounds of 
butter in 30°days as a three-year-old. This calf 
es rg: individual, sired by a champion 
yu nis is an exceptional oppc 
the best at farmers’ prices. Docrtinity to get 
FIRST CHECK FOR $75 TAKES HIM. 














Boars, 
$40; bred on $35 to $125, reais 
ae 1. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 








0. 1. C.’s—Choice Pigs from 8 to 10 Weeks Old for 
immediate delivery. All of these pigs are out-of choive 
heavy-weight sows and sired by heavy- weight boars of 
the highest quality, including the Champion at Virginia 
State Fair, 1917. Stock must be as represented or 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 

R. @. OWEN, Route ft, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 





TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS “" “ctamerican "area. 





JACKS AND ) PONIES 


" intial errr 


Kentucky Mam. 
moth Jacks!!! 


Big Black Registered ashe 
with bone and substance, 
Also Registered Saddle 
Stallion: 
Every “Animal Guaranteed. 
Write fully for prices today. 
KENTUCKY JACK FARM, 
Joe E. Wright, Owner. 
Junction City, Kentucky. 





LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 





When writing to an advertiser, say: ‘I! am writing | 
as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which lJ 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.’’ 


———— FOR SALE 
Fifty Pure-bred Shetland Ponies 
. G. STERCHI, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Saturday, June 29, 1918] 








. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People's Department”. The Progressive Farmer 











| MAKE FRIENDS WITH OLD 
FOLKS 


To°° many boys and girls do not treat 
old people with enough kindness and 
deference. This is not intentional, but is 
due to thoughtlessness. 

Most aged people are old only in ap- 
pearance and are young at heart; they 
like to talk to, and be with, and associ- 
ate with young people, and are often dis- 
appointed when shunned or ignored. 

The boy or girl therefore who goes out 
of his or her way to give pleasure to an 
old person is loved for it. Then, too, as- 
sociation with the old: aids in character 
building and offers a useful field of 
knowledge and experience to the boy or 
girl who is willing to listen with dis- 
crimination. 











Make friends with the old folks! 





A Trip to Virginia Beach 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


M* FATHER thinks that ‘‘All work and no 

play makes Jack a dull boy.” So every 
year after the busy season is over he gives 
the family a picnic or excursion. 





Last summer we went to Virginia Beach, 
which is 24 miles from Norfolk and directly 
on the ocean front. 


We went by rail from Windsor to Norfolk, 
and thence on the electric cars, via Cape Hen- 
ry, to the beach. We enjoyed the ride out 
from Norfolk through the beautiful fields of 
truck of all kinds, almost as much as our 
visit to the beach. We passed many large 
dairy farms with herds of beautiful cows. 


I am raising a pig and it is growing fine 
I feed it on the waste from the kitchen, 
with a little grain. 

I am in the fifth grade at school and when 
I got my report card the other day, found 
that I had been promoted to the sixth grade. 

JOHN C. ELLERBE, Jr. 
Summerville, 8S. C., Rt. 2. 





Our Chautauqua 


Oo’ MAY 17, 1918, the Chautauqua came to 

our town, Gordo. It sold season and sin- 
gle tickets. The season tickets were, adults, 
$2; children, $1; single tickets, 50c and 25c. 
I didn’t buy a season ticket as I was using 
all my spare money for thrift stamps. I 
think it everybody's duty to buy War Sav- 
ings stamps or Liberty Bonds that can. 

I went to the Chautauqua twice. It was 
very good. The first night I heard Dr. W. 
T. S. Culp lecture on “The Call of Demo- 
crary” and saw The Cadman Concert Com- 
pany. The second night I heard the Chau- 
tauqua Director Lecture on ‘‘The Call to the 
Colors” and Sam Bellino, The Accordion 
King, play his accordion. I, too, saw The 
Spragues in “Rip Van Winkle.”” The Chau- 
tauqua stayed three days and nights. 

Gerdo, Ala. V. SAVAGE, Jr., (Age 13). 


A Texas Girl’s Letter and Mr. 
Hoover’s Answer 


ERE is the letter a young Texas girl, Miss 

Gilla Boren, wrote recently to Mr. 
Hoover: 

“Kind Sir:—I am a little farmer girl, so 
you see I am helping produce food for our 








cultural future. 


necessary. 


words. 
will pay cash for them. 





WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR COVER CROPS SPECIAL 


OIL-SAVING and soil-building are two jobs no Southern farmer 
can afford to ignore, because upon them depends our whole agri- 
And in saving our soils and building them up 
to a higher state of productiveness, cover crops to keep our plant 
foods from washing and leaching away are almost absolutely 


On July 27 we issue a “Cover Crops Special,” in which we will deal 
particularly with such great crops as crimson and bur clovers, vetch, 
oats, rye and wheat and how they have been and are being used to 
save and build our soils. For this number we invite short, snappy 
experience letters from our readers. 
actually done, and make your letter short—preferably not over 300 
Good clear pictures of cover crops are also wanted and we 


For the best letter received we offer $5, $3 for the second best, $2 
for the third best, and $1 each for the ten next best. 


All letters must reach us by Saturday, July 13. 


Remember, tell what you have 








At a little place called Granite they 
making pressed brick of sand, just the color 
of granite. 


were 


It was interesting to see the sand dunes 
around Cape Henry stretching for miles and 
miles—mountains of sand. At the foot of 
them large pine and cypress trees grew in 
the sand. 

The picturesque old stone lighthouse still 
stands at Cape Henry, but a new modern 
one warns the seamen of the dangerous cape. 

We enjoyed the many attractions at the 
beach, but nothing was more enjoyable than 
the luncheon which we ate under the pavil- 
lon at the Casino, while watching the ves- 
sels pass. Some going to Norfolk and in full 
view; others were specks in the distance. 

We watched one large sailing vessel for 
hours, from the time we saw a tiny black 
smoke on the horizon until it came over the 
top of the earth’s curvature into plain view. 

Norfolk has many seaside resorts, but all 
the others are inside the capes. 

CHARLOTTE ROBERTS (Age 11). 

Windsor, Va. 


Money by Gardening 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

WOULD like to tell you about the garden 

that I*had last year. Last spring a year 
ago I asked mother for a little garden tn her 
big one. She consented and I bought some 
seed and planted them. I raised a good 
crop of vegetables which netted me $7.02. 
This year I took the money and bought War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps. I have about 
$15 in the bank and as soon as this quarter 
is over I am going to draw it out and buy 
War Savings Stamps. I already have two 
War Savings Stamps and have started an- 
other book of Thrift Stamps. 

I have another garden this year and have 
already made $1.25 off it, with vegetables 
and potatoes yet to be sold. 





brave lads in France as well as at home. 
My sister and I get right out in the field and 
plow as well as men and we are not ashamed 


of it. 


“Mr. Hoover, I for one am pleased to get 
a chance to try to help our country by eat- 
ing corn bread and leaving the wheat to be 
sent to France for those’ brave suffering peo- 


ple. I am ready and willing to do anything 
to help, even to fighting the Kaiser’s men 
myself; but as there is no chance for such 


pleasure I will do my bit at home. 


“My sister Birdie and I want to plant, 
thresh and deliver at our station free of 
charge to the Government one acre of the 
finest grain our land will produce. We've 


been thinking of making an appeal to every 
man in Our county to do the same, for I'm 
sure it would lighten the hearts of many 
people to get to do this for ‘little old Tex- 
as’ is filled with brave patriotism.” 


Mr. Hoover answered the letter as follows: 
“Dear Miss Boren: I was greatly pleased to 
receive your letter bringing to me a message 
of true American patriotism. 


“The service that both you and your sister 
are rendering to our country is a worthy 
expression of what the womanhood of our 
land are doing and will continue to do 
throughout the world crisis. You are ren- 
dering effective help to our Army, our Navy, 
and the Allies by helping to fortify them 
with food. 


“The Government cannot accept your lib- 
eral offer to give free of charge an acre of 
grain threshed and delivered at the station, 
(the law prohibits the Government from ac- 
cepting gifts) but perhaps I can offer a sug- 
gestion: Why not invest the money receiv- 
ed from this in War Savings Stamps, 
or other Government security? This will not 
only help the Government, but at the same 
time it will be a very good investment, and 
your grain will have reached the markets 
through which it can be best distributed 
where it will do the greatest good.” 


acre 





winter. 


Atlanta . 
. Detroit 
Chicago Helens 





You can do it with a concrete silo, and 
keep green fields on tap through the 


A concrete silo prevents the 40 percent 
waste of the corn crop that 
when corn is harvested in the old way. 


You should have a concrete silo be- 
cause it is-rotproof, ratproof, windproof, 
fireproof, permanent. 
Write for Bulletins Nos. 55 and 56 
Ae AREAS SE AN: SI EEE OL LA ALES A LEE AE NDE i LEIS TAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Kansas City ” New Yorke 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis Minneapolis Ditlshurgh™ 


Concrete for Permanence 


100 Per Cent 
of the 


Corn Crop 


happens 


nm Francisco 
Seattle 


Washington, DC. 


Parkersbur 














Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
community and factory use. All sizes. 


Endorsed by_authorities on canning. 
Continuous Heating Capping Steels, 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 


Convenient CANWER’S Free catalog. 


- CO., 
ickory, N. CG. indianapolis, Ind. 


























FENCE 
150 
Saving Fence Book. 150 
fie ‘ence Book. 1 21¢ Per Rod Up 
eH Gates and BarbWire. 
t=» ‘DIRECT FROM FACTORY--FREIGHT 
PAID. All heavy DOUBLE GAI- 
VANIZED WIRES. 21c per rod.up. 


Get free Book and Sample to test. 
Brown Fence & Wire Co., DepL ¢7 Cleveland, 


Ruby-throated Humming Bird 
Oo NE 


all birds is the tiny little ruby-throated 
humming bird, and he is a most attractive 
litle fellow as he hangs suspended before a 
flower, his rapidly beating wings making a 
buzzing sound very much like that made by 
a bumble bee, though much louder. 





They dart from flower to flower so lightly 
that it almost seems as if the wind were 
blowing them about while they drink the 
honey or catch the insects hidden in the 
depth of the flower, 

Their nest, very much like the pewee’'s 
though much smaller, is a dainty little struc- 
ture of plant fibers and cobwebs covered 
with lichens and so small that it looks like 
a bunch of moss. 

They lay two tiny white eggs. 

They are surprisingly brave and will dart 
at an intruder around their nest as though 
they would fly through him. 

J. C., JONES. 





How much time does your boy have to de- 
velop individual thought and initiative? 


of the prettiest, and the smallest of | 
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“Your Subscription Expires” 
MEANS 


If you find in your paper a blank 
announcing that your subscription 
EXPIRES next month or this, it 
means that your paper STOPS next 
month or this—unless by renewing 
you invite us to keep coming. The 
Progressive Farmer doesn’t wish to 
enter any home where it is not want- 
ed. Weare not going to keep sending 
the paper to you, pile up a bill against 
you and then dun you for it—as so 
many papers do. Just as soon as you 
have had time enough to renew, if you 
fail to do so, we assume that you 
want your paper stopped and it 
won’t be forced on you. 


SUBSCRIBERS, TOO, SHOULD 
MAKE ALLOWANCE FOR DELAYS 
IN THE MAILS, BOOKKEEPING 
ENTRIES, ETC. FOR THIS REASON 
THE RIGHT TIME TO RENEW IS 
WHEN YOU GET THE FIRST NO- 
TICE, “YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRES NEXT MONTH.” IF YOU 
WAIT TILL IT READS, “YOUR 
SUBCRIPTION EXPIRES THIS 
MONTH,” SOME DELAY MAY 0C- 
CUR AND YOU MAY MISS AN 
ISSUE. 


“Whenever you find a ‘‘Your-Subscription- 
Expires-This-Moath” blank in your paper, 
kindly forward renewal at once, so as not © 
to miss a copy. 





The Progressive Farmer: 

I enclose $-.-...-.---- for which renew 
my subscription for-...-.--- years. My 
subscription expires .......-------- 1918. 
FECT weckakknoeen ee icciesous acum nauee hale 
Panto hGl08 o.acenccacunusitiicientinsenenntclceeh 
State-...... ipceccaiin age ae eee 














The Answer to the Farm Labor Shortage 
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HE farm labor situation is serious. And little relief is in sight. The 
new draft will take moremen. More horses and mules must go. But, 
in the face of these handicaps production must be increased—and it 
can be if you adopt the right means. 





The Cleveland Tractor has shown the way on thousands of farms. 
It has successfully replaced muscle with machinery. It has proved 


itself the modern ‘* Man-of-all-W ork.” 


The Cleveland Tractor plows as much ground as three good 3-horse 
teams and three men—eight to ten acres a day. 








It actually does the work better. And it harrows. It plants. It 
reaps. - It cuts ensilage, fills silos, tums saws, hauls manure spreaders 
and road machinery, drags logs, and does the hundred and one chores 
that mechanical power can do about the farm. It delivers 12 horse- 
power at the drawbar and 20 horsepower at the pulley. But it weighs 
less than 3200 pounds. The 


Cleveland Tractor 


travels on its own tracks, like the giant “‘tanks’’ on the battlefields of Europe, 
and will go practically anywhere. With 600 square inches of traction surface ° 
constantly on the ground, it goes through mud, sand, clay and gumbo without 
miring, floundering or packing the soil. 











It steers easily—by the power of its own engine,—and will tum in a twelve- 
foot circle. It is so small that it can readily be operated under and among small 
fruit trees. It requires less housing space than a horse. 


Rollin H. White, the well-known engineer, designed the Cleveland Tractor. 
It is built under his supervision—from the best materials, Gears and tracks are 
protected from dirt and mud, and are specially built for long service. 


Let this modern “Man-of-all-W ork” fill the gaps on your farm. Let it help you 
produce larger crops, with less help—and incidentally make greater profits for you. 
Write us now for detailed information and the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 








THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
19047 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., U.S. A. 


The largest producer of crawler type tractors in the world. 
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STAN HUAI 





